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TURKEY STOCKING 


Since I cannot see to read, hunt, or fish, 
I have lost interest in your magazine. I 
have been very much disappointed in closing 
of most of the hunting country in Volusia 
county, too. Also in the efforts of the State 
to provide a place for the hunters to hunt, 
and the attitude toward restocking of 
turkeys. State biologists informed me two 
years ago it was useless to restock turkeys 
that are one-half to seven-eighths wild. I 
know from several years experience that 
restocking with such turkeys is a success. 
I will probably be able to see again after 
an operation, if I live long enough, then I 
will become one of your subscribers again. 
RAYMOND F. MILLER 
Daytona Beach 


NOT LIKE OLD TIMES 

Enclosed please find my dollar for the 
best wildlife magazine published by a State 
Commission that I have seen. 

Glad you are doing this. I have lived in 
Florida in the winter for 30 years, and have 
a place on beautiful Lake Kerr in the heart 
of the Ocala National Forest. We used to 
have fine quail and deer shooting, sometimes 
a turkey and a bear, but the quail are gone, 
the deer are fewer, and I have not seen a 
bear in many years. 

Only through the work of experts like 
yours will there be anything left for the 
future. Even the fishing is going down. | 
hope your efforts may stir up enthusiasm 
that will preserve this precious heritage for 
those people that are to come in future 
generations. 

J. W. ORR, M. D. 
Flint, Michigan 


- pocs 


I enjoyed the columns entitled “Dogs and 
Hunting,” by Fred W. Jones, and would like 
to read more about dogs and training of 
dogs. 

D. G. MONDON, JR. 
Brooksville 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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“Was that a nibble?’’—Springtime 
on South Florida’s Myakka River. 
Photo by C. H. Anderson. 














eee about now, lovers of choice 
seafoods scan the menus of fine 
restaurants more closely. They are 
looking for something special in the 
line of toothsome morsels — they’re 
looking for the word “shad.” 

This is nothing new in the line of 
seasonal appetites. Smart restaura- 
teurs had been hep to this springtime 
sesame to an extra dollar for many 
years, for the shad is a fish with a 
long and honorable history. 

In George Washington’s day, spring- 
time social gatherings at Mount Ver- 
non often centered around steaming 
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dishes of broiled shad. An early chief 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, John Marshall, was another 
statesman who paid his pre-revolu- 
tionary respects to the shad. A ban- 
quet featuring “planked shad and shad 
roe” was sure to cause Marshall to 
cram himself to the rafters. 
Through succeeding generations, 
more and more Americans have ac- 
quired a taste for this fish and its 


At left, Norton Webster, “father of shad 
fishing in Florida,’” unhooks one of his prize 
discoveries from a trolling spoon. 


succulent roe, despite the fact that 
the shad is unbelievably bony. 

At first, only residents of the 
coastal Atlantic states smacked their 
lips over this dish. Then, like the 
striped bass, shad were imported to 
the Pacific coast. Between the years 
1871 and 1886, a total of 1,529,000 
shad fry were planted in the Sacra- 
mento and Columbia rivers, and shad 
now roam at least 2,000 miles of 
Pacific coastlines. 

As you can see, this species is well 
known as an “eatin’ fish.” It is a 
member of a large tribe that includes 
the various herring and menhaden. 
Salt-water anglers catch certain fish 
known by the common name of 
“shad,” but the species have only the 
name in common. The hickory shad is 
sometimes hard to distinguish from 
the common or white shad, and both 
varieties frequently run in the same 
rivers. 

The shad is centuries old, when 
viewed as fare for the table. Sports 
anglers have known it only within re- 
cent times. By 1922, however, it was 
a favorite of flycasters frequenting 
the Susquehanna River, below the 
Conowingo dam. 

Within the past few years, fly cast- 
ing for shad in Connecticut rivers has 
proved a great seasonal favorite. An 
experimental New Jersey troller once 
gave the writer’s father a shad from 
the Mullica River. The donor of the 
fish said it had been caught on a 
small spoon. Dad accepted the shad, 
but not the angler’s story. 





All of these things lead to a pair of 
Florida surprises. First, shad run in 
the St. Johns River; and have for 
generations. Commercial fishing for 
common shad has been a minor in- 
dustry for decades at Welaka and 
nearby points. 

Second, shad have been a _ sports 
fish around DeLand since 1942, when 
Norton Webster happened to take one 
under circumstances that he felt were 
strictly accidental. 

Bill Snyder, then writing for Flori- 
da Wildlife, did a fine job of reporting 
Webster’s feats while pioneering this 
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very popular, highly localized and 
amazingly specialized sport. 

In his piece in Florida Wildlife for 
April, 1949, Bill outlined the fact that 
Webster took his first shad the day 
before he planned to leave Florida for 
his home in New York. Webster, so 
surprised at his catch that he felt 
people would laugh at him if he told 
the truth, dispelled possible jeers by 
telling docksiders, watching him un- 
load, that a commercial netter had 
given him the shad. 

That was in 1942. He kept dream- 
ing of the day he would return. In 
1943, Webster managed to land nine 
more shad. There was a fishless in- 
terval during the war years, and then 
Webster returned once more in 1947, 
adding technique and savvy with each 
of his next 17 fish. He then was ready 
to reveal a brand new possibility to 
Florida fishermen. 

The town of DeLand went for Web- 
ster’s idea in a big way. His pal, 
Eugene Bevis, cooperated by stocking 
the unorthodox tackle items required 
for successful shad fishing. 

In 1948, the U. 8S. Army Engineers 
moved in. They cut a barge channel 
right through the spawning grounds 
of shad, black bass and panfish. Thus 
Webster’s pet hole, Blue Springs, be- 
came too muddy for any self-respect- 
ing fish. 


The shad moved south (which hap- 
pens to be upstream in the case of the 
St. Johns River) to an isolated spot 
known as Lemon Bluff. 

The Florida spawning migration of 
shad is the earliest on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The migration begins some- 
time in November, with the smaller 
buck fish acting as trail blazers. The 
roe-laden females make a rendezvous 
shortly thereafter. Intervals of about 
15 days space the arrival of successive 
migrations, which come to a halt 
around the middle of May, depending 
upon the weather. 

Incidentally, roe fish average heav- 
ier than the males. The first run of 
females are said to average more than 
successive roes. Webster, the father 
of Florida shad fishing, says that a 
644-pounder was his heaviest speci- 
men. He also remembers boating 34 
shad on a single trip. 

Actual fishing for shad follows this 
pattern: 

You drive to Herman W. Brooks’ 
boat livery at Lemon Bluff, trusting 
that your partner knows his way in 
and out of the place. Once at Lemon 
Bluff Fishing Camp, you jump into 
a skiff, hook up the outboard motor, 
and run a couple of miles up or down- 
stream from the camp, trolling at 
moderate speed. 

Your tackle may consist of any 


Webster and Bevis admire part of one day’s catch of Lemon Bluff shad. Many were released. 








Webster plays a frisky shad while trolling 
the St. Johns river with Gene Bevis. 


number of combinations of tackle. At 
present, trolling tackle is used ex- 
clusively. This means that glass rods 
are superior to bamboo; especially 
bamboo fly or spinning rods. The 
bamboo sticks seem to weaken quick- 
ly under the strain, and acquire a 
permanent set. : 

Fly or spinning rods give a shad 
the best chance for fighting action. 
Long lines (up to 100 or more feet) 
are used in trolling. Natives of De- 
Land favor a 50-60 yard length of 
line that is composed of a steel core 
with a nylon covering. Another line 
in great favor is made of a plastic 
material. Both are heavy. Each will 
sink a small silver Reflecto spoon 
down deep, where the shad lie. 

The brighter the day, the deeper 
the fish. That’s the reason for the 
spoon and the long, heavy line. It 
carries the lure down to the fish. A 
certain number of spoons are lost, of 
course, yet the bottom around Lemon 
Bluff has areas almost free of under- 
water obstructions. 

Another tackle item that is im- 
portant consists of a landing net. Shad 
have “glass” jaws. Their paper-thin, 
almost transparent upper jaws pre- 
sent a problem while they are being 
played and when they are about to be 
landed. Like a bonefish, they shy away 
from the boat. They do their best to 
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Scenic St. Johns river is rich in likely spots to eat lunch—an important part of any fishing 
trip. Reading clockwise from left: Fred Jones, Bevis, author and wife, and Webster. 


stay in the water. Their tender mouths 
force careful handling, both during 
the fight and before the landing net 
is slid beneath them. 

We'd select a flyrod as the best all 
around weapon for shad, with a spin- 
ning rod running a very, very close 
second. If the latter were used with 
4-lb. test line, or lighter, then spinning 
gear would get the nod. 

Fred W. Jones, who was on a recent 
fishing trip to Lemon Bluff with Web- 
ster, Bevis, Charley Anderson, and the 
author, thought shad were good sport 
on light flyrods. 


Paul W. Mains, outdoor editor for 
the Florida Times-Union, plunked 
down for spin-gear as the top way to 
troll for them. Paul remarked that if 
you hook a shad while trolling mono- 
filament line, you will be looking in 
one direction, and the shad will leap 
clear of the water 100 feet away, and 
in an entirely different spot. It was 
true—and fun. 


These comparatively small fish give 
a good account of themselves, if al- 
lowed the chance. Pluggers who play 
them with heavy hand will give up 
in disgust. It requires a truly delicate 
touch. To prove this, grab a shad just 
behind the gills. Then slip your finger 
under the upper jaw and flick it back- 
ward. The rear portion of the jaw will 
become unhinged so easily you will 
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wonder if it wasn’t “freewheeling” ali 
the time. 

You will find that male shad are 
easier to catch—most days—but are 
less sport than their heavier mates. A 


4-lb. roe shad taken on 4-lb. test spin- 
ning line is right good fun. They 
jump, dive and try to broadside to 
the best of their ability. They shy 
away from the boat; jump some more 
when close in, and then keep chomp- 
ing their “glass” jaws until they die. 

Webster’s pet way of going after 
them is for only two people to troll at 
one time. He first locates one school, 
has the second angler pull in his line 
when a fish is hooked, attempts to 
get both lines back over by the time 
a second pod is found; and dittoes if 
a third bunch is revealed by a third 
hooked fish. 

When double catches occur, which 
can be frequently, courtesy is a thing 
of the moment. Once his favorite pat- 
tern of three schools has been mapped 
out, Websters checks landmarks along 
the interesting river banks—and then 
anticipates action on a round-robin 
basis. 

He finds buck shad school better 
than females, which tend to fan out 
more. When a group of roe fish has 
been located, however, he sticks with 
them. Often this results in many 
strikes from a single group of females 
favoring a small area. 


There are no bag limits on shad at 
the present time. However, it is easy 
to practice good conservation. The 


(Continued on Page 25) 


This is Lemon Bluff area on St. Johns near DeLand, where shad are plentiful and playful. 
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- Nathan L. Mallison 


For canoe paddling, tandem paddlers rest comfortably on both knees, with hips on thwarts, a position which throws weight 
of body toward bottom of canoe. Bow paddler, Jean Millis (foreground), is holding paddle correctly, but would actually have 
the paddle closer to canoe when under way. Stern paddler, Rosa Harlan (background), is beginning a quarter-sweep stroke. 


ISITORS to Florida—and Flori- 

dians, themselves — who have 

never explored the limitless 
number of small wilderness streams 
in this state, many of them flowing 
out of crystal-clear springs, have 
missed an adventuresome and scenic 
thrill that cannot be duplicated any- 
where in our nation. 


When all the rest of the country is 
buried deep in snow and ice, the semi- 
tropical grandeur of Florida streams 
is available to anyone, and, towards 


Spring, no word short of “exotic” can 
begin to describe it all. 


To discover the intimate view of the 
real Florida, no craft serves as well as 
the Indian canoe—even though many 
people consider a canoe to be far too 
“tippy” and “dangerous” for all but 
the more foolhardy adventurers. 

It is true that, when improperly 
handled, this light, graceful, and 
trustworthy craft can “act up’, just 
as would an improperly handled horse, 
or even an automobile with an in- 


competent driver at the wheel. But, 
with some understanding of the basic 
principles involved in the _ correct 
handling of a canoe, and a hint or two 
on how it may be most effectively pro- 
pelled and guided by means of a 
paddle, almost anyone can make initial 
trips on quiet waters with safety, and 
quickly acquire the skill for more ad- 
venturous trips. 


In Florida, especially, the canoe is 
a very practical craft, since many of 
the more secluded bits of wildlife and 
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Contrary to the opinion of many, the canoe is a light, graceful, 
and practical craft. One of Floridas foremost canoeists tells 
the fundamental techniques of safely paddling your own canoe . . . 


scenic beauty cannot be reached by 
any means other than the shallow- 
draught canoe, which is easily trans- 
ported atop a car, or lifted over and 
earried around obstructions. 

Before going into the techniques of 
canoeing, the beginner should have 
some understanding of the nature of 
a canoe. 

The one thing in common with 
canoes is that all are propelled by 
a paddle which may have one or two 
blades, and which is not attached to 
the craft at all, as are sweeps and oars 
in other types of boats. | 

Next to the raft, the canoe is man’s 
oldest form of water transportation. 
It has appeared all over the world in 
many forms since the dawn of history, 
and, strangely, most of the known 
types are still in use. 

The Eskimo still paddles his kayak 


or umiak made by covering a frame- . 


work of bones and wood with skin. His 
tropical cousin, in the atolls of the 
Pacific or the Everglades of Florida, 
finds a dugout quite practical. In Eu- 
rope, where kayaks are popular, a 
covering of rubberized fabric over a 
light ash frame takes the place of the 
Eskimo canoe. 

Natives of the Solomon Islands use 
reeds to sew hewn boards together, 
and then seal the seams with pitch. 
Mexican Indians, in the Xochimilco 
Floating Gardens, use the same board 
idea, but employ more modern fasten- 
ings. 


Our American Indians, in the north-_ 


ern half of the continent, needed a 
light craft that could be easily carried 
from one water course to another, and 
the birch-bark canoe was the result. 
This canoe was the forerunner of the 
white man’s canoe, whether made of 
light planking covered with canvas, or, 
more recently, of aluminum, molded 
plywood, or plexi-glass. 

No originality is claimed by this 
author in describing the following 
canoe techniques, but he will share 
his honest sentiments by saying that, 
after paddling a canoe on streams and 
lakes all over the world, Florida’s 
6,500 miles of streams still hold the 
most charm for him. 

LAUNCHING 

A canoe is launched from a beach, 

or a bank, stern first, without sliding 
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it on anything. Two paddlers, standing 
on opposite sides, slide the gunwales 
through their hands. The stern man 
enters the floating canoe while the 
bow man steadies it. The bow man 
enters last, walking down the keel line, 
with hands on gunwales, until the 
canoe floats free, when he takes his 
regular position. 

When alongside a pier, the stern 
man steadies the canoe, holding the 
gunwale while the passenger is seated 
amidships, and the bow paddler lo- 
cated forward. Then he takes his 
position and gets under way. 

POSITIONS 

Seats do not belong in canoes, despite 
the fact that almost every manufac- 
turer puts them in! The trick is to 
learn to kneel while paddling. This not 
only places the principal support of 
your weight low, in the bottom of the 
eraft, and makes an accidental upset 
virtually impossible, but it also puts 
the rest of your body in the most fav- 
orable muscular position for easy and 
comfortable paddling. However, we 
don’t suggest squatting on your 
haunches like an Indian; this requires 
long training, and even then is un- 
comfortable. Place a cushion beneath 
each knee and then rest back com- 
fortably, in a partial seated position, 
on the seat or on one of the crossbars 
(thwarts). 

Now, if you also have a passenger 
seated directly in the bottom of the 
canoe, at its center and leaning back 
against a cushion supported by a 
thwart, you will have so much low con- 
centrated weight that you will begin 
to wonder why you ever thought of 
the canoe as a “tippy” craft! 

Make certain that you have distri- 
buted all your weight in such a man- 
ner that the front (bow) of the canoe 
is just a little higher than the other 
end. 


PADDLING 
If you are paddling with a partner, 
one of you should paddle on the right, 
and the other on the left side. Do not 








Solo paddler, Patricia Fowler, kneels on 
cushion slightly back of amidships. One leg 
is stretched forward as rest position from 
kneeling on both knees. Hips carry part of 
body weight on thwart. While no particular 
stroke is being performed, handgrasp on 
paddle is conventional. 


use fanning strokes by reaching the 
paddle far out from the canoe. Stroke 
closely to the canoe, so that each of 
you will apply your power as close 
to the centerline, or keel, as is con- 
venient. This will send you ahead, in- 
stead of turning you in circles. Try 
to stroke in unison. Let the front 
(bow) paddler set a steady stroke, 
and the back (stern) one keep time 
with him; you will move more easily 
this way, and keep the canoe steadier. 
Since normal leverage of the stern 
paddler is slightly greater than that 
of the bow paddler, even though you 
match strokes, you will gradually 
curve your course toward the side on 
which the bow man is paddling. The 
simplest—though not the most ef- 
ficient—way to compensate for this, 
is for the stern paddler to drag his 
paddle and steer momentarily; per- 
haps one touch of steering in each 
three or four strokes. Gradually, it 
will be discovered that by adding a 
brief outward pressure, away from 
the canoe, at the end of each stern 
stroke—and by watching the bow of 


* the canoe to determine how much of 


such a “hook” is needed—a complete- 
ly straight course can be held, with- 


¢= out missing a stroke to “drag-and- 
= steer”. 


(Continued on Page 22) 





OW DON’T get me wrong: I like 

| \ to go plugging for bigmouth 

bass; stillfishing for speckled 

perch; fly-fishing for rainbow trout; 
deep-sea fishing for bonito and mack- 
erel; hand-lining for grouper and jew- 
fish; cast-netting for finger’ mullet; 


seining for crawdads; gigging for 
stingrays, and trolling for muskies. 


If it has to do with fish and fish- 
ing, in other words, I’m all in favor 
of it. I’d just as soon pick me a bonnet- 
worm and catch bream on a cane pole 
as hitch my line to an outrigger and 
start praying that a sailfish will 
smash into a bait. 


To me, it’s all fishing, and it’s all 
good. 


But I know a brand of fishing that 
has all the rest beat by a mile. 
Brothers and sisters, if you want to 
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and he’ll buy that 


try some fishing that is really fish- 
ing, take a try at surf fishing. 

Here’s a sport that is incomparable. 
Here’s a type of fishing where you 
don’t have to sink a month’s pay into 
tackle. You don’t even have to know 
a bank sinker from a three-way swivel. 
Hell, you don’t even have to buy bait 
or actually catch a fish in order to 
enjoy surf fishing. All you really have 
to do is to be ready to meet the surf 
on its own terms. 

Any confirmed surf-man will tell 
you that there is something about surf 
fishing that is like a magnet—once 
you’ve been exposed to it, you’ll al- 
ways be drawn back to it. 

It’s no exaggeration to say that 
catching surf fever is something like 
contracting a malarial fever—it burns 
hot and dry at first, then cools off 
until you’ve forgotten all about it, and 
then it breaks out suddenly when 
you’re least expecting it. Once you’ve 
been exposed to it, you might suffer 
an attack of surf fever when you’re 
high in the mountains, deep in a poker 
game, or sound asleep in your dreams. 
Then you’ll suffer unspeakable tor- 
ture, for the only known remedy for 
surf fever is the smell of the surf- 


By BOB DAHNE 


(Photo of author casting 
by Robert S. Rogers) 


Here’s a surf-happy author who 
says that you can throw everything 


away but the surf casting... 


lines, and you may have a mighty long 
way to go for the medicine that’s 
found in salt air. 

One more thing you should know: 
Surf fishing is everything and noth- 
ing, all jumbled up together. It offers 
you anything that you are looking for. 
It can be painful, pleasant, quiet, bone- 
breaking, nerve-wracking, and relax- 
ing, all at the same time. 

Surf fishing, you see, is something 
different from all other forms of fish- 
ing. By its very nature, it’s a sport 
for individualists, for you often have 
to make up your own rules and regu- 
lations as you go along. 

For some reason, surf fishing has 
never been a highly commercialized 
sport, except, perhaps, up in New Eng- 
land where surf-fishing derbies are 
popular. In fact, many a dyed-in-the- 
brine surf beater will stoutly proclaim 
that it’s difficult to even purchase 
fine surf-fishing tackle, with the ex- 
ception of the very finely constructed 
surf reels that are available in most 
tackle shops. Many surf-fishers, es- 
pecially in Florida, maintain that they 
can build a better surf rod in a day 
than any manufacturer can in a year. 

Well, there’s more to that statement 
than meets the careless eye. The fact 
that there are so few really good surf 
rods being manufactured is not the 
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manufacturers’ fault — the fault lies 
with the sport itself. 

Because of the peculiarities of surf 
casting, the surf rod, itself, should fit 
both the physical and mental charac- 
teristics of the person using it. A 
long, slim fisherman, like this writer, 
needs a long, slim surf rod. A tall, 
husky person needs a tall, heavy rod, 
while an undersized caster needs un- 
dersized equipment. Women, children 
and elderly people need equipment that 
is lighter and more flexible than that 
used by husky young lads accustomed 
to manual labor. 


And mental characteristics of the 
caster are important, too. A quiet per- 
son needs a rod with quiet action. A 
fiery individual needs a rod that has 
a quick, snappy, fiery action. And a 
slightly nervous, impatient caster 
needs a surf rod that will withstand 
impatient treatment. 

So it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to manufacture a standard rod that 
will fit all surf casters. Even if you 
did succeed in making such a rod, the 
chances are that the average surf- 
man, individualist that he is, would 
immediately spit up in the air and 
tell you that he could make a better 
one with his left hand caught in a 
tackle box. 


Other necessary equipment, how- 
ever, is fairly well standardized. You 
can easily purchase fine surf reels, 
lines, hooks, leaders, lures, baits, and 
miscellaneous items in almost any 
store that caters to salt-water fisher- 
men. 


The thing that really sets surf fish- 
ing apart is that, unlike all other 
methods of sport fishing, the caster 
must use the action of his entire body, 
from his heels to his hairline, to make 
a decent cast. You can plug cast with 
the flip of the wrist; you can fly fish 
with a single synchronized arm ac- 
tion; you can troll without going near 
your rod and reel, and you can still- 
fish by tying a line to an oarlock. But 
to surf cast, buddy, you really have to 
get in there and pitch it out to sea. 
You have to put your fingers, wrists, 
shoulders, back, legs and feet all into 
the cast in one smooth, fluid flex of 
the entire body. 


What the surf caster really does is 
wind himself up, like the red stripe 
on a candy cane, and then, like the 
spa-a-ang of an uncoiling spring, un- 
wind himself in a quick, blended blur 
of motion that ends with a pound or 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Most fishermen are well aware of the 
dividends paid by the long rod to its de- 
votees. Countless anglers have discovered 
the fly rod, and that all its varied facets 
form a pattern that is complete and 
satisfying. 

If you are a fly-rod fan, you will have 
long since discovered the pride of owner- 
ship that goes with acquisition and care of 
a well-matched outfit. You will have behind 
you many hours of attention lavished upon 
lines, splices, dressings, and leaders. Your 
home work bench is undoubtedly cluttered 
with hackle and tinsel, hooks and _ corks, 
glues and dyes, paints and varnishes. The 
creative urge in fly fishermen has a ready 
outlet in the world of fly patterns and bug 
building. But there is still another way in 
which fly fishing can be made to pay even 
greater rewards, and that is by sharing and 
giving your enthusiasm to others. 


Sharing and giving—sounds like a chore? 
Let me tell you how it is paying off for 
a group of fly-rod men in Jensen Beach, 
where a free fly fishing school is being 
conducted for the first time this year. 


The idea for this school was first con- 
ceived by the fishing department of the 
Stuart News. This was back in the summer 
months, and the first success was scored 
when the South Bend Bait Co. agreed to 
furnish rods, reels and lines. This big hurdle 
cleared, prominent local fly-rod men were 
contacted. Bill Rennie and Harry Clarkson 
agreed to take over the instruction job. 
Martin County’s Board of Education will- 
ingly consented to the use of the Jensen 
Beach school patio for the instruction classes. 
The Jensen Beach Business Men’s Associa- 
tion appropriated the funds for floodlight- 
ing the area. Installation of the lighting 
system was accomplished through courtesy 
of Gamble Electric Co. who furnished all 


materials at cost. 


As each fly-fishing class was scheduled to 
be of three weeks’ duration, it was decided 
to give each class a send-off with a Sunday 
evening program of fishing movies and 
guest speakers. Movies came from libraries 





of outdoor organizations, and _ projection 
equipment was loaned by the Martin County 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. John 
Gray, principal of Martin County High 
School, regularly donated his services as 
projectionist. Ernest F. Lyons, editor of the 
Stuart News, and Doug Silver, Radio Sta- 
tion WIRA maestro, were the first guest 
speakers. 


Originally scheduled to be held twice 
weekly, the first class grew so large that 
it had to be divided, and two additional 
evening classes were scheduled. Classes 
numbered as high* as 47 students, and 
student ages of both sexes ran from the 
youngest, age 9, to something over 70. 


The enthusiastic reception the fishing 
school has enjoyed since its initial program 
seems highly significant. Sponsors were of 
the opinion that many people who had a 
yearning to try the fly rod for the first 
time hesitated to do so because of a mis- 
taken fear that manipulation of the long 
rod would prove too complicated to master. 
Consequently, the basic purpose of the 
school is to put fly-fishing equipment into 
the hands of those who have not previously 
attempted its use. Once the ease of the 
fundamental cast is demonstrated, these 
doubtfuls go on to more complicated moves 
with the ease of ducks taking to water. 


Experienced fly-rod fishermen, who have 
spent years mastering intricate techniques 
and pet theories, are finding the school a 
convenient place to meet each other and 
compare notes. These old timers soon find 
themselves with a beginner at their side, 
and the role of instructor fits these men 
as naturally as a hackle fits a fly. 


And so it goes. A project made possible 
by the generosity of the community at 
large; where the workers find they are 
getting more than they are giving, where 
the students go forth armed with a new 
way of relaxation, and also find a desire 
to pass along their new-found knowledge 
to others. This is the blueprint for a new 
fly-rod pay-off. Why not try it? 

—CHARLES SCHILLING 










OR MORE than twenty years I 
F have had one hobby that has 
given me much pleasure. For 
twice that time, and more, I have been 
getting experiences that have enrich- 
ed that hobby. I expect to continue it 
as long as I am free and able to roam 
the hills and valleys in summer or 
winter. I now have pictures, or casts, 
that I have taken of the tracks of all 
but a dozen of those birds, mammals 
and other creatures whose story is 
here presented. It is a hobby that can 
be shared by everyone and one whose 
popularity should increase with the 
greater opportunities for travel that 
our peacetime pursuits may offer. 
Field experience in the study of 
tracks is, of course, better than any 
book experience can be, and it is much 
more fun. While there are shown here 
pictures of some details of the tracks 
of different creatures, anyone with 
field experience will recognize that 
only rarely does one find two tracks 
exactly alike, and, more rarely, does 
a track show all the details it might, 
so varied are conditions afield. 


A few hints on ‘tracking will be 
welcomed by the novice. One does not 
need to be a Sherlock Holmes to 
recognize that there is a conspicuous 


difference between the tracks of 


mouse and man. But even men vary 
in, size, and their tracks vary accord- 


eingly. However, size is one of the first 
things to notice in attempting to 


identify a track. To help, this articl 
includes charts showing the relativ 
size of the front and hind feet of many 
mammals, some birds, and other crea- 
tures. The illustrations and data given 
here should be considered only as sug- 
gestive. They cannot fit accurately 
every situation one will find. 


After studying a series of strange 
tracks one should be able to form 
some judgment of the size of the ani- 
mal that made them. A group of two 
or four tracks may be taken to be a 
series that is likely to be repeated. If 
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the animal is a quadruped, two of the 
tracks will be made by the hind feet 
and two by the forefeet. Often these 
give some suggestion as to the length 
and width of the animal. A rabbit, 
with a span between the outer margins 
of the hind legs of five inches, obvi- 
ously makes a wider series of tracks 
than does a mouse with a span of 
nearer an inch. A walking cat com- 
monly puts a hind foot in a track 
made by a forefoot, but a series of 
three or four such tracks should in- 
dicate the approximate length of the 
animal. It is not so easy to interpret 
length or width, of course, when an 
animal has been speeding, but even 
such a trail has some significance. 


If one wishes to follow and, per- 
haps, find the animal that made the 
track, he must be able to interpret 
fection from what is seen. A famous 
syehologist friend of mine, trained 
“@onventional signs, said that he 
of a pheasant trail 
tr6ws indicating the 
ad taken. 


But there aré. some things less 
subtle than arrows indicating direc- 
tions in tracks. A cat track may ap- 
pear to be merely a series of round 
holes in more or less a straight line. 
No toe marks show. How can you 
figure from that which way the cat 
was going? Just look at your own 
tracks in the snow. Do you slide into 
a track, or do 
you slide out of 
it? You, like a 
cat, slide into a 
track: This 
means that if 












as marked 
direction t 


you look at a round hole made by 
a eat track you will see that the 
chances are good that one profile 
is more nearly vertical than the other. 
The chances are also good that the 
more vertical profile was on the side 
towards which the animal was mov- 
ing. This same generalization may be 
applied safely to other animals. It is 
particularly useful in interpreting the 
tracks of foxes, dogs and their kin. 
There may be times when, in old 
tracks, the rule does not hold because 
sun shining into a track hole may 
melt out the opposite side and thus 
change its profile. 


One of the more popular ways of 
preserving records of tracks is to 
make casts of them. There are a few 
tricks to making good casts that may 
be worth remembering. While it is 
possible to make truly professional 
duplications by using expensive com- 
pounds of rubber, of collodion, of gum 
arabic and other gums, the rank ama- 
teur like myself is likely to deal with 
more prosaic substances. I have satis- 
factory casts made of mud, of plaster 
of paris, of wax orapa 
type metal. It is ra 
find one of these ma 
to work. 


Mud casts are the simplest and least 
durable, but they will take the place 
of others when, in an emergency, you 
find a track so rare or unusual that 
you just must have it. If the track 
is in mud or sand take some dry leaves 
and crumble them to a powder in your 
hands. From a height drop them into 
the track until you have a thin film 
of organic material covering the track. 
If this layer is not evenly distributed 
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the surplus may be blown free easily. 
Now mix some clay soil with water 
until you have a mud-pie mixture. 
Pour this into the track from the side, 
and, if you have time, let it dry or 
leave it until a later time when you 
return for it. 

Wax or paraffin casts are emergen- 
cy casts also. The commonest source 
of material is a candle, although, in 
cold weather, a poor substitute may 
be found in bacon grease. Casts are 
made with this material merely by 
melting the medium over the track 
and letting the molten material flow 
into the track. If the cast is of any 
size it should be reinforced with sticks 
such as matches or twigs. These may 
be laid criss-cross to give maximum 
strength, and the sticks should be 
covered with more wax or other ma- 
terials used. Casts of these materials 
must be kept cold to retain any detail 
worth preserving. 

Plaster of paris casts are 





of water. I have two casts made high 
in the Rockies with such a supply that 
I carried under my year-old son in a 
pack basket. 

Before plaster sets it develops con- 
siderable heat, which will ruin a good 
track taken in snow. Plaster should 
be mixed to the consistency of thick 
pancake batter so that it can just 
flow easily. This is best done by using 
an amount of water nearly equal to 
the amount of plaster wished, and 
adding plaster to the water, not water 
to the plaster. The mixture should be 
stirred until the right consistency is 
reached, and only enough plaster for 
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immediate use should be mixed at a 
time. If your plaster has a tendency 
to harden too quickly for your con- 
venience, add a little vinegar to slow 
it up. If it hardens too slowly, a little 
salt will hasten it. Once your plaster 
has set you cannot use it again by 
adding more water. A collar of paper, 
earth or sheet metal will make it 
possible for you to make a thicker 
cast with less plaster. Dental plaster 
hardens quickly and well. 

Making plaster casts from tracks 
in mud, sand or loam is relatively 
simple. To do this merely: place a col- 
lar about the track needed for preser- 
vation, pour the plaster batter in from 
one side to avoid disturbing detail 
by the weight of the falling plaster. 
Then wait until the plaster has set 
and remove it for safe-keeping. 


To make plaster casts from tracks 
in =e snow on a cold day, it is well 
ery ‘an atomizer with you. Spray 
with water until a fine but 
| st“ has been formed. Then, 
dust some dry plaster on the crust 
and mix your plaster, using slush in- 
stead of clear water. Let the plaster 
flow over the snow track from one 
side to avoid any disturbance from 
the falling weight. 








If one wishes to make a positive of 
plaster this may be done by first put- 
ting a collar around the negative; 






ate the two and you nave a positive 
duplication of the track you first 
found. 

The person who merely makes a col- 
lection of track casts, drawings or 
photographs is missing the greatest 
opportunity that goes with tracking. 
The reading of tracks is thoroughly 
worthwhile. An animal’s track indi- 
eates not only its size and character, 
but its mood at the moment as well. 
Watch a deermouse in the snow and 
you will see where it obviously was 
having fun hopping about, using its 
tail to help it swing sharply around 
corners. You will find where it mere- 
ly hops a few inches to get a fresher 
bite of some meal. Again you may 
find it setting out crosslots to get 
somewhere as quickly as possible. Set 
yourself the task of reading these 
moods and you have learned a new 
vocabulary of Nature. If you happen 
to be a paleontologist it may enable 
you to interpret the structure, food 
habits and very existence of some 
animal that no man ever saw. You 
will learn to..recognize how a huge 
snapping t Hep | : 
make deli . 





rutted trail oe “tire wet ied Gt “the 
pond edge. What you learn of the 
snapping turtle and the rabbit may 
help you understand the trail of a 
dinosaur. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado has exposed the trails of 
animals long since extinct. The strata 
in which these tracks were found tell 
us something of the time when they 
were made, but a proper interpreta- 
tion of the tracks makes conditions of 
that time more significant. I know a 
fossil bed in Pennsylvania where 
something like a horseshoe crab left 
hundreds of its trails in very ancient 
muds. The interpretation of those 
trails made some paleontologist friends 
of mine more than usually excited for 
better than a year. I hope that you 
will want to join the ranks of those 
who know that those who run may be 
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NOTES ON FLORIDA ANIMAL TRACKS 


KEY: 





HF means hind foot. FF means front foot. Stride is distance from one foot track to next forward. Leap 


is distance from track of one foot in a series to next track of the same foot. The numbers preceding each animal's 
name refer to the tracks shown on opposite page. 


Raccoon. FF 212‘’x3"’, 5 thin fingers. HF 2 Y2"’x4”, 
5 thin toes. Stride 7’’. Leap to 20”’. 

Common Skunk. FF 1 /2’’x2’, 5-clawed. HF 1 /2’’x 
2¥2"', 5 claws. Stride 5’’. Form diagonal! line. 
Opossum. FF 134’'x11%2‘', 5 spread toes. HF 1%" 
x2 V2’. Toes 4 and 1. Spread 6”. Tail drags. 
Norway Rat. FF Y2"xl2", 5-toed. HF 1%2”"xl2", 
5-toed. Spread 4’’. Tai! drags. 

Fox Squirrel. FF 34’’x134"’, 5-toed, paired. HF 
1’’x2’’, 5-toed, paired. Spread 6’. Leap to over 5’. 
Gray Squirrel. FF 1’’xl ¥2", 5-toed, paired. HF 
1%4'x22"’, 5-toed, paired. Spread 334’. Leap 
to 5’. 

Flying Squirrel. FF Y2‘’x2"’, 5-toed, paired. HF 
3/4''x1V4"’, 5-toed, paired. Spread to 2”. 
Short-tailed Shrew, Blarina. FF Y4’’x¥4"’, 4-toed. 
HF 2"’x14"’, 5-toed. Alternates in walking. Tail 
drags. 

White-foot Deermouse. FF 4’’x ¥4"’, 5-toed, paired. 
HF %4"'xla"', 5-toed, paired. Spread to 11%4"’. Tail 
marks show. 

House Mouse. FF Y4"’xl4"’, paired or not. HF 
Vo''x34"', 5-toed, paired. Spread 1 2’’. Tail mark 
long. 

Cottontail. FF 1’’x1’’, paired or not. HF 134"x3 2", 
paired. Spread to 5’. Leap to 7’. 

Mink. FF 1%2"x1l1e”", paired. HF 1"xlle”, 4- 
toed, paired. Spread 5’’. Leap 2’. May slide. 
Weasel. FF 1°’’x1"’, 4-toed, paired. HF W"’xllr”, 
4 padded toes. Tracks overlap. Tail drags. 
House Cat. FF 1%4’’xl’’, 4-toed, alternates. HF 
1x1’, 4-toed, alternates. Stride 6’’. Feet track. 
Bobcat. FF 1 ¥4"’x2"’, 4-toed, alternates. HF 1 %4’’x 
11’’, 4-toed. Stride to 14’’. FF and HF track. 
Dog (Foxhound). FF 2’’x2Y2"’, 4-clawed. HF 212” 
x2 34°", 4-clawed, alternates. Irregularly arranged. 
Gray Fox. FF 1 "x2", 4-clawed. HF 144x134”, 
4-clawed, alternates. Stride 6’ to 16”. 

Sheep. FF 3’’x3’’, 2-parted. HF 3’’x3’, 2-parted, 
blunt ahead. 

Virginia Deer. Buck may drag more than doe. HF 
and FF 2”-212"x334"', 2-parted. 


Horse. HF and FF almost round, 3 2’’x3 2”. 


Cow. FF much like HF. HF 314’’x4’’, 2-parted, 
pointed. FF and HF rarely track. 


Pig. FF much like HF. HF 3’’x3’’, 2-parted, with 
4 often. Secondary toes often show. 


Goat. FF much like HF. HF 3’’x3’’, 2-parted, points 
in, outer margins heaviest. 

Common Tern. Width to 1’. Length to 1°’. 3 toes 
webbed. Stride short. Impression shallow. 

Stilt. Width to 2’’. Outer webb less. Length to 2”. 
Toes webbed. Outer toe freer and more spread. 
Godwit. Width to 3’’. Outer web less. Length to 
234’’. Toes slender, half webbed. Hind toe shows. 
Willet. Width to 21%4’’. Outer toe long. Length to 
214'’. Basal webs may show. Hind toe only as dot. 
Curlew. Width to 2’’. Length to 2’. Hind toe may 
show. Outer web larger than inner. 

Greater Yellowlegs. Width to 2’’. Length to 2”. 
Hind toe may show. Basal web middle to outer toes. 
Lesser Yellowlegs. Width to 1°’. Length to 1%”. 
Female larger. Basal web middle to outer toes. 
Wilson’s Snipe. Width to 1°’. Toes slender. Length 
to 114"’. Hind toe may show. Webs lacking. 
Woodcock. Width to 1'%4"’. Toes slender. Length 
to 1 14"’. Hind toe shows. Webs lacking. 

Sora Rail. Width to 11%4"’. Toes slender. Length to 
1 %‘". Long hind toe. Otherwise like woodcock. 
Least Sandpiper. Width to over 1°’. Length to %”’. 
Female the larger. No web obvious. 

Piping Plover. Width to over 1°’. Length to 34”. 
Side toes unequal. Middle-outer toe-web small. 
Sanderling. Web as a toe border. Length to 7%”’. 
3 toes only. 

Solitary Sandpiper. Middle-outer toe-web moderate. 
Length to 1’’. Width about same. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Outer to middle toe webbed. 
Length and width to 1’’. Web to first toe joints. 
Wilson’s Phalarope. Web may show or not. Length 
to 142°’. Width about same. Front toes web mar- 
gined. 

Golden Plover. 
Length to 12”. 
show. 


Killdeer Plover. Toes not webbed at base. Length 
to 14%". Width the same. Hind toe need not show. 
Bobwhite Quail. Side toes may spread widely. 
Length to 1 Y2‘’. Width greater. Outer toe longer. 
Green Heron. Smaller of heron tracks. Length to 
about 3’’. 4 toes show. Foretoes slender. 


Domestic Pigeon. 4 toes show, each clawed. Length 
to 2‘’. Width to 114’. Side toes even. 


Basal webs between front toes. 
Width the same. Web may not 
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Sparrow. Side toes commonly shorter. Length varies 
but to about 1’’. Tracks paired by hopping. 

Robin. Toes drag rather commonly. Length to 24”, 
with 4 toes. Paired or alternate commonly. 
Starling. Toes may drag. Length to 212”, 
toes. Most commonly alternate. 

Mallard. Width to 234’, 3 toes show. Length to 
3¥"’. Toes webbed. Stride about length of foot. 
Otter. FF 22’’x3’’, 5 padded toes. HF 3’’x3”, hair 
padded, paired. Leaves slanting tail mark. 

Cougar, Puma, Mountain Lion. FF 4’’x4"’, 4-toed, 
alternates. HF 4’’x4’’, 4-toed, alternates. Stride 
Les 

Gallinule. Width to 3’’. Toes all slender. Length to 
4’’. Webs not evident. Hind toe equals middle. 
Coot. Width to 3 ¥2’’. Hind toe short. Length to 4”. 
All toes with webs, with scalloped margins. 
Ringneck Pheasant. Middle toe longest. Length to 
3’’. Width about same. Inner toe shorter. 

Black Bear. FF 3’’x4’’, 5-clawed. HF 4” to 7”, 5- 
clawed. Slow stride to one foot. 

Herring Gull. Width to 3’’, 3 toes show. Length 
314"’. Toes webbed. Stride about 3 1/2”’. 

Crow. Inner-middle toes closest. Length to 31/2”, 
with 4 toes. Paired or alternate. Toes drag. 

Great Blue Heron. Hind toe slightly off center. 
Length to 8”, all 4 toes show. 

American Bittern. All toes slender. Length to 5”, 
all 4 toes show. Hind toe conspicuous. 

Beaver. FF: 2'2"'x3 2", 5-toed. HF 514° x7”, 5 
webbed toes. Stride 16’’. Toes in. Tail drags. 
Goose. Width to 3’’, 3 toes show. Length to 4”, 3 
toes webbed. Stride short. Hind toe shows. 

Night Heron. Like small bittern track. Length to 4”. 
All 4 toes show. Toes in front well spread. 

Domestic Hen. Toenails usually marked. Length to 
4”. Width about same. Toes coarse, unwebbed. 
Turkey. Like large chicken track. Length to 5”. 
Width about same as length. Back toe may show 
in mud. 

Diamondback Rattlesnake. Rather regular 
series. Broad, narrow areas. Broad are pushes. 
Hog-nosed Snake. Typical serpentine track. Pushed 
areas emphasized. 

Snapping Turtle (in mud). Short feet drag and 
regular. Constant tail drag undulating. Stride short. 
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Largest of all our State Parks, Myakka River 
State Park is 17 miles east of Sarasota. One 
of finest natural wildlife sanctuaries in the 
country, it is also a popular fishing ground. 


Outer wall of historic fortress in Fort Clinch State Park, near Fern- All of the wildlife, including pl 
andina, bordering Cumberland Sound, is famous memorial spot. Florida’s system of State par 
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Florida—the original, wild, primitive Florida of our history books 
and geographies—is being carefully preserved today by the Florida 
Board of Parks and Historic Memorials. 

The savage imprint of the Spanish conquistadores, the exotic 
influence of the French crusaders, and the leavening developments 


of the Anglo-Saxon colonizers are all visible in the more than 
70,000 acres set aside in the State Park system. 
Visitors find areas of magnificent natural beauty in the eight 
developed state parks, three partially developed parks and fifteen 
Hugh Taylor Birch State Park (above) borders 


Visit Your State P 


Hammock State Park (below) is six miles west Florida Caverns State Park, near Marianna, has an amazing network of lighted underground trails, 
of Sebring and contains numerous giant laurel 9"d features beautiful natural rock gardens as well as wildlife and recreational facilities for all. 


oaks and other varieties of natural wildlife. 











St. Andrews State Park, on the Gulf coast near Panama City, is a 
popular place for fishing, bathing, picnicking, and _ relaxing. 


ais and animals, is protected in 
cs?and historic memorial areas. 
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historic memorials which are open to the public. In addition to a 
scientific area, the Board of Parks and Historic Memorials has 
also acquired sites for eleven other parks which are being held 
until funds are available for their development. 

Each park is representative of a particular charm of a certain 
section of the state, and may offer pre-Civil War sugar mills, man- 
sions and plantations, forts and battlegrounds, bathing beaches 
| and playgrounds, or freshwater streams and lakes. Each park has 
its own individuality. Each has a special appeal. 


| 





\O’Leno State Park, on the Santa Fe River, seven miles north of High Springs, is recreational camp 
(and training area for many youth organizations such as Future Farmers of America and Boy Scouts. 








Scenic Hillsborough River wanders through the 
length of State park which bears its name. An 
ideal vacation spot for outdoor lovers, it is 
22 miles from Tampa, near Zephyrhills, Florida. 


Lake Johnson (above) is situated in Gold Head 
Branch State Park near Keystone Heights, while 
Torreya State Park (below) is on Apalachicola 
River near Rock Bluff in northwestern Florida, 
and has many rare trees like torreya and yew. 
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CRESCENT - A-RANCH 


CLARKSVILLE, FLORIDA 
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BONA ALLEN, JR., Owner 
JIM WILLIAMS, Manager 
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REGISTERED BRAHMAN 
and 
HEREFORD CATTLE 








JOHNSON MOTORS 
SALES * SERVICE 


BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 
CONNELLY'S 
MARINE 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 








VISIT 


ROSS ALLEN‘S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
WHERE 
SNAKES ARE MILKED FOR 
VENOM EVERY DAY 


If interested in literature on: 
eSnakebites eAlligators eLizards e Turtles 
eSnakes eSnakeproof Boots eSnakeproof 
Fences @Snakes’ Skins @Reptile Collecting 
Equipment eCurios ... 

Send your permanent address for our 
mailing list, 


ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


“Finest Fresh Water Fishing in Florida” 
HERKOMER’S CAMP 


Quiet and restful in beautiful Central Florida, 
Y% mile off U. S. 41 


Furnished Housekeeping Cottages with all 
modern conveniences. 
Bait at all times and a friendly host and 
hostess. 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 


RATES: $25 to $35 Week, Boat Included! 
BOATS e MOTORS e CABINS e GUIDES 


“A Sportsman’s Dream Come True” 
For Reservations, Write Us 
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By FRED W. JONES 


OWN A USEFUL DOG! 


More than half the families living in 
suburban areas in the United States own 
one or more dogs. Many of these dogs are 
kept just as pets and many are of the 
“working” breeds. 

By “working” breeds we mean dogs that 
are useful in one way or another including 
those used for hunting purposes. 

It seems to us that a lack of information 
in general about dogs is one reason why 
the association between a family and a 
puppy doesn’t always continue to be as 
happy and satisfactory as it starts out. Many 
pups are selected originally just because 
they are “cute.” Little thought is given to 
what is going to happen when the cute 
puppy grows up. 

In this column we will consider only 
dogs that may be used for hunting. Sticking 
with that rule, we believe that if, when a 
family decides it is time to acquire a dog 
for Junior, a selection is made with an eye 
toward the future, the end result will be 
much happier for all concerned. 

And we would go even further in advising 
the selection of a puppy than simply recom- 
mending one of the hunting breeds: We 
would advise the purchase of a good-blooded 
dog—not necessarily a registered blueblood, 
but at least one whose ancestry can be 
traced back for a couple of generations 
without finding an outcross into other 
strains and breeds. 

Many of the hunting breeds will serve 
equally well as pets and watch dogs. They 
also may be selected with an eye for other 
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requirements such as size and temperament. 
For the family with a small budget and 
small space in which to keep a dog there is, 
for instance, the beagle—a small, affection- 
ate, easily-kept pet who will, if the occasion 
presents, do a very workmanlike job in the 
woods and fields. 


But before we go into the various quali- 
ties of the various breeds and strains of 
hunting dogs that might better be pur- 
chased (even though the original purpose is 
simply to acquire a pet for the kids) we 
might go into this business of breeds and 
strains a bit, for it seems to be a subject 
on which even dog owners are often in 


doubt. 


There are, of course, many TYPES of 
hunting dogs that make good pets and may 
be used by Dad and Junior on their trips 
afield. There are the dogs which hunt by 
sight, such as the greyhounds and whippets. 
These will be little use in the thick cover 
commonly found in Florida. They are more 
suitable for the open spaces of the West. 


Then there are the dogs which hunt by 
scenting, or smelling, their game, such as 
the setters, pointers and spaniels. These 
dogs are most commonly used on game 
birds of one species or another. If Dad is 
an ardent bird hunter it :s this type dog 
that should be purchased. 


It is possible to stay within this type and 
still have a choice as to size and tempera- 
ment. If a small dog is wanted, one that is 
affectionate and will make a good pet, a 
spaniel might be indicated. While spaniels 
are not often considered top quail dogs, 
they can still add to Dad’s pleasure in quail 
hunting for they can be trained to do a top 
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retrieving job. They will also trail up and 
flush birds for the hunter. 

Another type would be the dogs which 
use their scenting abilities to trail game— 
the hounds. In this state this type is prob- 
ably the most useful, and at the same time 
offers a wide selection as to sizes and 
temperaments. 

Within these types come the various 
breeds, and within the various breeds come 
the various strains. For instance, within the 
trailing type, we find hounds of such breeds 
as foxhounds, beagles, and more recently, 
the black-and-tan coonhound. Within the 
breed—foxhound—we find such strains as the 
Walkers, Triggs, Redbones, Julys, Plotts, and 
many others. 

Each type has its special uses. Each breed 
has its distinctions; and each strain has its 
own special adaptations. 

To illustrate our point here, it might be 
well to take the foxhound as a breed and 
point out the special qualifications of cer- 
tain strains. All foxhounds; all bear hounds; 
all cat dogs (including mountain-lion dogs), 
and all coonhounds, have been developed 
from the original American foxhound breed. 
These in turn were developed from the 
English foxhound which was imported into 
this country right along with the first 
settlers. 

Of all the various strains that have been 
developed, only one has ever been recog- 
nized as a separate breed—the black-and-tan 
coonhound. This breed was recognized a 
few years ago by the American Kennel 
Club after intensive. breeding was done for 
the one purpose of developing a dog 


specially adapted for hunting raccoons, an 
animal peculiar only to North America. 

The Plott hounds, which were developed 
by the Plott family for the special purpose 
of running bear and boar, is a strain of the 
foxhound. So, too, is the Walker dog, a 
strain developed for its wiriness and speed, 
most popular for running foxes. Cat hunters 
ordinarily favor hounds of the redbone or 
black-and-tan strains. These dogs are not 
generally as fast as some of the other 
strains, but are commonly credited with 
being “colder-nosed,” and possessors of the 
ability to work out long, old trails. 

A fine distinction between the meaning 
of a breed and a strain is often brought to 
our attention by the question, “Can I buy a 
registered redbone?” 

The answer is “yes.” A man can buy a 
registered redbone. But the dog will be 
registered as an American foxhound, not as 
a redbone. 

Within the beagle breed there are also 
strains—the benchleg, the English rough- 
coat, and the usual “typey” beagle. Each 
has its special adaptions. We breed our 
own beagles, and while we make no claims 
for developing a strain, we do breed a full 
15-inch dog that is specially “keen”. We 
use these dogs on deer and want more 
than the ordinary beagle speed. And while, 
as we said, we do not claim a strain, this 
is how strains were developed. 

So whatever type of puppy you do happen 
to choose for your family, be sure that it is 
more than just “cute.” Pick a good useful 
one, and you'll probably be more than 
satisfied with the results. —END 





Posthumous Medal 
Awarded For Game 
Agent T. M. Lines 


Posthumous award of a Citation for Meri- 
torious Service for Thomas M. Lines, Florida 
game agent representing the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, was presented to his widow 
in brief ceremonies at the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission offices recently. 
Presentation was made by William T. Davis, 
regional supervisor of law enforcement, At- 
lanta, on behalf of Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Lines was 37 when he died in the line 
of duty in an automobile accident on Sep- 
tember 24, 1950. He was born in Quincy 
and served as a wildlife officer with the 
Game Commission from December 1937 to 
1942 prior to assuming his duties with the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. He was 
well known by sportsmen and conservation- 
ists throughout the state. 

The citation read in part: “Mr. Lines had 
more than eight years of service with the 
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Federal Government, including fourteen 
months of military service. He entered Goy- 
ernment Service as a clerk with the De- 
partment of Justice at Tallahassee, Florida. 
He served there until November 1, 1944, 
when he became a Game Management 
Agent with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
with headquarters at Estill, South Carolina. 
On October 4, 1947, he was transferred to 
Tallahassee, Florida. Mr. Lines rendered 
outstanding service to the game law en- 
forcement programs in the Southeastern 
states. He placed his job first, often taking 
serious risks to enforce the laws, and won 
the respect of hunters, the Courts and the 
public. He excelled in the field of public 
relations and was instrumental in establish- 
ing wildlife officers’ schools in Florida, 
serving as an instructor in training enforce- 
ment personnel. For superior service as a 
conservation officer, and in recognition of 
his splendid record in the field of public 
relations, the meritorious Service Awards of 
the Department of the Interior was granted 
to Mr. Lines posthumously by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior.” 
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FUN TO OPERATE! 












Never before such an easy way to wash 
fishline! Fits all standard faucets. Dual 
action—washes and winds in the same 
operation! Helps prevent corroded reels! 
Keeps your favorite lines “‘alive.’? Pays 
for itself in a very short time. Money back 
guarantee. ORDER TODAY! Send $2.00 
to LAUNDR-LINE, P. O. Box 427, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. We pay postage. 
Sorry, no C. O. D.’s 





HUNT! SWIM! RELAX! 


Grimes’ 
Moonrise Camp 





Modern Housekeeping Cottages right on the 
lake, with Electric Refrigerators, Gas Stoves, 
and Hotel Beds. 


NEW PLYWOOD BOATS @e NEW MOTORS 


On famous Lake Tsala Apopka, Citrus Ceunty, 
between Inverness and Floral City, 
on U. 8. 41 


J. J. GRIMES 


FLORAL CITY, FLORIDA 





PANA-VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacoochee River, un- 
excelled fishing and hunting. Fresh water fishing for bass, bream, 
crappie and the best wild turkey and squirrel hunting in Central 
Florida, with many small lakes offering exceHent duck hunting 
in season. Fourteen modernly eanipped noussken ping ovmas 
with restaurant serving excellent home cooked food. Boats 
motors, guides, complete line of fishing tackle in stock as well 
as live bait at all times. Write for information and reservations. 


RUFE WYSONG, Manager 


Panasoffkee, Florida (Tel. Bushnell 2061) Sumter County 





Catch Fish! Catch Fish! Catch Fish! 


MUD RIVER FISH CAMP 


“The Best Fresh and Salt Water Fishing”’ 


Four Miles West Weekiwachee Springs 
on State Road 50 


YOU CATCH THE BIG ONES HERE 
HERNANDO COUNTY — Ott Cook, Owner 


NEW MODERN CABINS 


SUTTON’S LODGE 


NEW HOTEL BEDS 


HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
BAIT - MOTORS - BOATS - GUIDES 
“Follow the signs east of Hernando”’ 
ON LAKE TSALA APOPKA 
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Me FLORIDA 


HANDBOOK 
1949-1950 


compiled by ALLEN MORRIS 


®Over 400 pages crammed full with 
Florida Facts, History, Government, 
People, Places, Resources... “a 
must for any person desiring a well- 
rounded knowledge of Florida... 
indispensable to anyone wanting to 
have always at his fingertips the 
knowledge about his state all its 
citizens should possess.”’ 


Onder You! 


Florida’s only complete reference 
book—-$3.00 post paid 


THE PENINSULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 549 Tallohassee, Fia. 


MEANING... 
+ The Sede in Fishing 
x The Gest in Hunting 
+ The Ged? in Accomoda- 


tions 
+ The Ged in Hospitality fisas 


TALLAHASSEE CHAMBER o COMMERCE Af 
=4 TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA yh fa 


HUTCHINSON 


Finest Bass Fishing in Florida 


Wire or write Camp Panasoffkee, 


Panasoffkee, Florida 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 
FISHING OR HUNTING INFORMATION 
Stop at 


MILEY’S GULF SERVICE 


Junction U. 8. 41 and Florida 200 
Garage HERNANDO, FLA. Road Service 
MARINE GAS AND OIL AVAILABLE 


Always Good Fishing and Hunting Near Here 


WISHING STONE 


Open 24 Hours... 7 Days a Week 


FISHING TACKLE e@ REEL PARTS 
FISHING LICENSES 
BOATS AND MOTORS 
Sold All Hours 
CABINS e GAS AND OIL 


41% Miles South of Inverness— U. S. 41 


Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 
A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 
Keys Made. Repairing of Safes. 
COLEMAN STOVES & LANTERNS 
1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 
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By PHIL FRANCIS 


HOW IMPORTANT IS LINE COLOR? 

If you do not use a black line for fresh- 
water bait casting you're one in 1,000, but 
don’t let that bother you. Your choice of 
line color—whatever it may be—is probably 
a perfectly correct one. 

Ask any member of the legion of black- 
line adherents why he uses a black line, 
and you'll get one answer: “It doesn’t show 
up in the water.” And it doesn’t . . . to 
the fisherman. Fresh water appears dark 
vhen viewed from above, and a black line 
seems to blend into this dark background. 
Light colored lines, on the other hand, stand 
gut like neon lights to the human eye. 

But what about the fish? How do lines 
look to them? No one can say for sure, but 
the evidence presented by Nature’s system 
of protective coloration seems to indicate 
that white lines may be less visible to the 
fish than black ones! 

Look at the top-minnows, shiners, and 
other forage fishes which stay near the 
surface of the water. They are light colored, 
frequently silvery or golden, but invariably 
light. Presumably, this coloration blends 
well with the sky and the brightly lighted 
surface water, making these fish less notice- 
able to the hungry gamefish cruising under- 
neath. 

Forage fishes, like catfish, suckers, and 
some chubs, stay close to the bottom and 
are of dark, somber hues. These fish swim 
below the gamefishes, and their dark color 
blends with the mud, rocks, and weeds so 
as to camouflage them from their would-be 
assassins. 

Notice, too, that all fish are rather dark 
colored on their backs, with a gradual 
lightening on the sides to white, or near 
white, on the underside. This is Nature’s 
method of rendering fish inconspicuous to 
enemies both above and below them, and 
Nature certainly knows how to take care 
of her own. 





Theoretically, then, a black line might be 
best for very deep fishing, a green, brown, 
or grey line preferable for mid-water fish- 
ing, and a white one the logical choice for 
use with surface or shallow-running lures. 
In actual fishing practice, however, the line 
will rarely sink to a level below the fish 
being sought, and will generally run well 
above them. This being the case, a light 
colored line would seem the best choice. 


Some casters use, and swear by, nylon 
leaders as a means of giving the lure a 
no-strings-attached appearance. This is good 
logic, for the translucence of nylon certainly 
makes this material do a disappearing act 
when immersed in water. Such leaders are 
a must for fly fishing, but the problems 
here are of heavy lines and very small lures 
and are not comparable at all to the ques- 
tion of line visibility in bait casting. 

Line manufacturers are now producing 
multicolored, camouflage-type casting lines 
which are supposed to be nearly invisible to 
fish. This is a sound idea, and such lines 
are well worth a trial, but it is no simple 
matter to prove that they will take more 
fish than lines of a conventional color. Fish- 
ing is such an uncertain proposition that it 
is almost impossible to determine exactly 
what factor, or factors, are responsible for 
good fishing one day and poor fishing the 
next. You might use a black line today, find 
the fish in a striking mood, and take your 
limit with no trouble. You might then decide 
to try a white line tomorrow, find the fish 
off their feed, and come home _ skunked. 
The natural conclusion would be that the 
white line was no good. But how can you 
know? How can you be sure? 

I have experimented with black, green, 
tan, white, and camouflage lines and have 
found that they all will take fish when the 
fish are hitting, and that none of them will 
perform any miracles when the fishing is 
poor. Alternating between a tan line and 
a black line while using the same plug (by 
carrying two outfits and changing the lure 
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from one to the other every 10 casts), has 
given me no reason to prefer one color over 
the other. Each took its share of fish under 
conditions of fast as well as slow fishing. 
Each failed to produce under poor fishing 
conditions. My personal opinion, therefore, 
is that line color has little or nothing to do 
with success or failure in bait casting. (My 
experiments were conducted with small 
diameter line of 10-Ib. test. Color might 
conceivably make a difference in heavier 
lines.) - 

Fish can probably see a line, even a 
small diameter one, no matter what color 
it is. Recent experiments have demonstrated 
that even the higher mammals have to take 
a back seat to fish when it comes to dis- 
tinguishing form, and this entails an eye for 
detail. In these tests, fish were taught to 
recognize the difference between a circle 


and an oval, and even to learn that certain 
letters of the alphabet meant food while 
other letters meant an electric shock. If 
they notice detail to this extent, it’s hardly 
likely that they could fail to see a fishing 
line. 


LAKELAND EVINRUDE 
SALES AND SERVICE 


726 Rose St., Lakeland, Fla. 


You will be glad you came to see George, 
Gene and Duke for SERVICE — SALES — 
‘ x SATISFACTION. 

Sometimes the fish are hungry enough to 


disregard the line, sometimes they shy 
away from the line, and sometimes they 
won't even eat natural food with no line 
attached . . . but you’re kidding yourself 
if you think they can’t see your favorite 
color of line. Be that as it may, you'll un- 
doubtedly get more fish on your own favo- 
rite line color, the one which you have 


TALLAHASSEE MOTOR HOTEL 


100 TOP-GRADE COTTAGES 
U. S. 27, Alternate 90—1 Mile Downtown 
IN THE CENTER OF EXCELLENT FRESH 
AND SALT WATER FISHING 
GOOD HUNTING 





proven to your own satisfaction to be a 
fish getter, than you would with any other 
kind. Stick to the shade you’ve confidence 
—END 


HALL HARDWARE & TACKLE 


. : FISHING TACKLE — BAIT OF EVERY MAKE 
in, and you can’t go far wrong. 


PAINT — HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 





Audubon Society 


Issues Centennial 
Wildlife Stamps 


A flamingo stalking along a mud flat, 
ivory - billed woodpeckers searching for 
grubs, and a snowy owl against a blue- 
black sky are a few of the dramatic sub- 
jects portrayed in the full-color Audubon 
Centennial Stamps recently issued by the 
National Audubon Society. 

John H. Baker, president of the Society, 
says, “These beautiful miniatures of Audu- 
bon’s most colorful paintings are published 
to commemorate the centenary of the fam- 
ous naturalist’s death in 1851. His bird por- 
traits have never before been reproduced 
in stamp form.” 

The Audubon Society recommends that 
the Audubon Centennial Stamps, consisting 
of 24 miniatures to a set, be used to deco- 
rate letters, envelopes and packages “in 
order that Audobon paintings will receive 
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AMMUNITION — GUNS 
221 Magnolia Ave. 


during the Centennial Year the public at- 
tention which they merit.” 

Proceeds from the sale of Audubon Stamps 
will be devoted to the conservation work 
of the National Audubon Society. They are 
being sold at the rate of two sets for one 
dollar and are available either from the 
headquarters of the Society at 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., or from the 
local Audubon organizations throughout the 
continent. 


Tampa, Florida 


SOUTH STATE OIL CO. 
BULK PETROLEUM HAULERS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





CONSERVATION 
is not merely an obligation 


IT IS AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY 


zk * xX 


"THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN SAINT PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


West's 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





FARMS 
STORES 
GAS STA. 


HOMES 
HOTELS 
CABINS 





0. L. MITCHELL, Rep. 


Phone 340251 


4914 E. Hillsboro Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
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FOLLOW THE WILDLIFE 
in a STETSON 


Se 
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Featuring the ‘’Floridian” 
A dependable friend in the field 
3X BEAVER 


Colors—Buckskin, Florida Tan 
ORDER BY MAIL 


State correct head size when ordering 
$18.00 plus tax 


Other Stetsons $10.00 and up 


ADAMS’ CITY HATTERS 
620 TAMPA ST. TAMPA, FLA. 


EAT BELL! 


CRYSTAL LODGE 


Gulf Coast Highway #19, Crystal River, Fla. 
Roy Johnson, Mgr., Phone 2791 


MODERN MOTEL, RESTAURANT 
YEAR ROUND FISHING — GUIDES 


Call or write for reservations, 


Jack's Fish Camp & Cabins 


WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER 
Route 2, Box 4, Dunnellon, Fla. 


Four cottages, hot showers, equipped for 

cooking. Heated. Boats, Motors, Bait, Guides 

and meals available at Dunnellon. Three 

miles State Highway 7488 direct to camp. 
JACK HOLME, Prop. 


Woody's Motor Court 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
TWELVE STRICTLY MODERN CABINS 
Excellent Fishing Boats and Bait available. 


OUTSIDE GRILL 
Telephone 3861 Post Office Box 512 














PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE 


(Continued from Page 9) 





J-STROKE 

Even this, however, is not the way 
the expert does it. Watching such a 
paddler closely, it will be seen that 
he begins to bend his wrists when 
about half-way through his stroke, in 
such a way that the knuckles of his 
hands curl forward and downward. 
This twists the paddle blade in the 
water, so that the edge nearest the 
canoe begins to travel back slightly 
faster than the outer edge. In other 
words, the paddle blade is slightly 
canted through the latter half of each 
stroke, instead of facing flatly in its 
direction of travel. As the water pres- 
sure slips past the canted blade, it 
produces the same steering pressure 
that results in the “drag-and-steer”’ 
or the “hook” methods, but there is no 
broken timing in the rhythm of strok- 
ing with one’s partner. 

When completely mastered, this “‘J- 
stroke’’, as it is called, (Figure 1) of 
the expert, allows one man, or more, 
to guide a canoe swiftly, easily, and 
on a perfectly straight course. It elim- 
inates all need for clumsily changing 
the paddle from side to side, as is 
done by the completely inexperienced 
landlubber. 

At the start of the stroke, the upper 
hand grasps the top of the paddle in 
front of the shoulder; the lower hand 
grasps the shaft six inches above the 
blade. The paddle is put in the water 
as far forward as possible without 
straining, with the back side of the 
blade facing slightly toward the canoe. 
The upper arm is thrust diagonally 
forward toward the paddling side, un- 
til it is almost straight when the 
lower arm starts pulling aft. During 
this operation, the paddle is turned by 
applying pressure on the thumb side 
of the upper hand. At the conclusion 
of the stroke, the rear face of the 
blade faces out from the canoe. This 
“hook” at the end of the stroke cor- 
rects direction, making it possible to 
paddle on one side and still go 


WHILE IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


EAT at 


Gurl Hates 
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STAY at 


* Wanderer Motel 


Centrally Located —- Open Year Round 
“Air Conditioned” 


straight. When two or more paddlers 
man a canoe, the stern paddler will 
normally have to use the “hook” at 
the end of each second or third stroke 
for steering. 
BOW AND BACKWATER 
STROKES 

The grasp used for the “J” stroke 
is standard for the bow and _ back- 
water strokes (Figures 2-6). In the 
bow stroke the rear of the blade faces 
aft throughout the power drive. At the 
end of the stroke, when the lower 
hand is opposite the hip, the blade is 
slipped edgewise out of the water, 
away from the canoe and carried for- 
ward for the next “catch of water’’, 
with the leading edge of the blade 
tilted up to prevent “‘catching a crab’”’. 

The backwater stroke is the opposite 
of the bow stroke and is used to stop 
a canoe under way or to reverse di- 
rection. Reaching back, with the top 
hand low, the flat of the blade is 
placed on the water. Press downward 
on the lower hand and pull back on 
the top hand until the paddle is verti- 
cal. To go astern, repeat the stroke as 
an opposite of the bow stroke, taking 
the paddle out where the bow stroke 
usually begins. 

SWEEP STROKES 

If you want to turn the canoe, you 
fan or “sweep” in a wide are with 
your paddle, instead of keeping the 
stroke close alongside (Figures 3-4). 
If the bow-man is paddling on his left 
side, and the turn is to be made 
toward the RIGHT, he can sweep a 
wide are from front to back; or, the 
stern-man can get the same result 
while paddling on his right side, by 
doing only one-quarter of a “reverse 
sweep”, from ’way back to partially 
forward. By combining these bow and 
stern strokes, a very quick turn can 
be made toward the right. 

To make a LEFT turn under the 
above conditions, the stern-man (pad- 
dling right side) can execute the 
wide arc of the “sweep” stroke, from 
front to back. The bow-man (pad- 
dling left side) cannot aid in this 
left turn by using a “reverse- 
sweep” stroke; to do so would only 
tend to stop the canoe and but partial- 
ly turn it—then there would be un- 
necessary difficulty getting started 
again. He can, however, very effec- 
tively use what is called a “bow-rud- 
der” stroke (Figure 4). For this, he 
holds his paddle pointing in a direc- 
tion about 45° to his left, with its 
blade exactly edgewise to the surface 
of the water, then he dips it partially, 
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and holds firmly against the resultant 
pressure. He has, in effect, put a rud- 
der into the water near the front end 
of the canoe, and thus guides it into a 
left turn. With a little practice he can 
learn to do this quickly and effective- 
ly, but it should be practiced only at 
slow speed at first. 
DRAW AND PUSHOVER STROKES 
There is only one other maneuver 
that is reasonably necessary or con- 


| venient for the beginner to know, and 


it is a most interesting one. This is, 
to move the canoe sideways! Yes; the 
canoe is the only craft in which this 
highly useful maneuver can be done 
effectively. There are several ways, 
but we will describe only the simplest 
—by means of “draw” strokes which 
draw the canoe toward the paddle, and 
“pushover” strokes which push it in 
the opposite direction (Figures 5-6). 
Think. for a moment, and mentally 
picture our two paddlers, the bow-man 
paddling left side and the stern-man 
right side. It can be realized that, if 
the bow-man does a draw stroke, with 
his stern-man doing a pushover stroke 
in unison, the canoe will move broad- 
side toward the left, and vice versa. 
If however, both paddlers use draw 
strokes in unison, or both use push- 
overs, the canoe will pivot “on the 
proverbial dime’. These maneuvers 
are handy for moving away from a 
landing, or drawing up to it, or for 
turning around in close quarters. 


To do a “draw” stroke, the tip of 
the paddle is reached well out and 
directly away from the side of the 
canoe. Then, as you dip the blade into 
the water, you pull toward the canoe 
with your lower hand, and press in 
the opposite direction with your upper 
hand. As the canoe moves toward the 
paddle, and before the paddle-shaft 
touches the side of the canoe, press 
your top hand smartly forward and 
downward to make the paddle pivot 
in your lower hand and the blade of it 
cut cleanly, edgewise, out of water. 
Then repeat the stroke. Do not try to 
pull your paddle vertically out of the 
water at the end of the stroke, or you 
may be in trouble. Also, do not pull 
the draw stroke with both hands; 
work one against the other—lower 
hand pulling, upper one pushing. 

The “pushover” stroke is done in 
exactly the opposite sequence. The 
paddle is initially held close to, and 
parallel with, the length of the canoe, 
blade edgewise, toward the back. By 
lifting with the upper hand, the blade 
cuts edgewise deep into the water 





PASCO MOTORS 
GMC PONTIAC 


Case Farm Implements 


SALES G SERVICE 
Phone 15 Blue 


DADE CITY, FLORIDA 


GOOD COUNSEL 
CAMP 


INVERNESS — FLORAL CITY 
On Lake Tsala-Apopka 


A Summer Camp for Boys 


Riflery, Archery, Handicraft, Swimming, 
Boating, Canoeing, Aquaplaning, Water 
Skiing, Fishing, Hiking, Nature Study. 
1951 Catalog Ready April 15th. 
Write to: The Reverend Father George 
Cummings, 604 Ocklawaha Ave., 


Ocala, Florida. 


WEEKIWACHEE LODGE 


Weekiwachee Springs, Florida 
US #19 and State Rd. #50 


OVERNIGHT COTTAGES 


Across the Highway from Beautiful Weeki- 
wachee Springs, home of the Mermaids 


KENFIX CO. 
GUNSMITHING 


All work under supervision of Walter K. 


Seitz, formerly U. S. Army Ordnance In- 
spector, Small Arms Division. 


GUNS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Kenfix Co., 3702 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
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GREY & DINGUS BLDG. 
NEW PORT RICHEY, FLORIDA 


GEORGE’S BAIT DOCK 


While you're in SAINT PETERSBURG, 
Visit GEORGE’S BAIT DOCK 


Shore Acres Bridge, Snell Isle 
BOATS — BAIT AND TACKLE 








COPE’S Service Station 


One Mile South of Weekiwachee Springs 
US 19 Highway 
SINCLAIR PRODUCTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Good Food and the best fishing 
in Hernando County. 
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YOU CAN AFFORD 
The Best Bass—Fresh Water Fishing in 


Rio R VDA 


@ Modern Furnished Housekeeping Units @ 
e Kooms e Restaurant e Trailer Park e 


“HARY’S” Lake Panasoffkee Lodge 


Reservations— Write—Wire 


Geo. E. Hary, Box 101, Panasoffkee, Fla. 
Lake Home and Lots for Sale 
(U. S. 301 at Sumterville) 


WYNN HAVEN 


FISH & HUNTING CAMP 
On Withlacoochee River, State Road 48 
BUSHNELL, FLA. 


We are located on the Withlacoochee River 
where the fishing is GOOD. 


BOATS AND KITCHEN AVAILABLE 


WE SPECIALIZE IN FARMS, GROVES, 
Lakefronts, Homes, and Income Property 


HASCHE’S REALTY 


Route 1, Box 176-G, Tampa 4, Fla. 


BOB SPORTING GOODS 


218 E. Pine St., Lakeland, Fla. 


Just remodeled and restocked our store. 
The most complete Sporting Goods in 
Central Florida. 


IF IT’S SPORTING GOODS, WE GOT IT 


HOFFMAN SINCLAIR 
SERVICE STATION 
BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA 


SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 
FISHING TACKLE 
SPORTING GOODS 


GREEN TAVERN 


Located on U S #19 — 1 mile south 


CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EATING PLACES 


In the heart of Good Fishing 
and Hunting Section 


Russell Hardware Store 
BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA 
General Line Hardware — Fishing Tackle 


ALL TYPES OF 
BAIT, GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


WANDER INN 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLORIDA 
CABINS — BOATS — GUIDES 


Hunting and Fishing Information 





BUNTS’ FISHING CAMP 


Crystal Point — Crystal River, Florida 


COMPLETE FISHING EQUIPMENT, 
BOATS, BAIT AND GUIDES 


Modern Cabins on Beautiful Crystal River 


Write for reservation or telephone 2761 











close to the side of the canoe; then, 
by pulling with the upper hand and 
pressing outward with the lower one, 
the canoe is forced to move AWAY 
from the paddle. 

TANDEM AND FOURS 

While the ability to handle a canoe 
solo is a definite asset and stimula- 
tion to one’s confidence, the chances 
are that one will do most of his pad- 
dling in company with others in tan- 
dem (pairs) or quads (fours). The 
modern girl friend seldom rides as a 
sandbag passenger as did her counter- 
part of the gay 90’s who dressed “Gib- 
son Girl” style and ensconced herself 
in the midst of numerous silken pil- 
lows. Today, campers and cruisers 
usually use a 16-ft. or 18-ft. canoe 
with two paddlers and duffle, or a 
passenger who serves as a relief pad- 
dler. Four may use an 18-ft. canoe 
and achieve some real teamwork in 
paddling. 

Tandem paddlers usually paddle on 
opposite sides. Each has a responsi- 
bility for his own end of the canoe. 
In straight-away paddling without too 
much wind or current, the bow paddler 
will use the straight bow stroke and 
the stern man just enough “J” to keep 
the canoe straight. Crooked streams, 
cross winds, wave action and currents 
will necessitate the use of other 
strokes described. A few examples 
follow: 

In general, the stern man steers, 
but quite frequently the bow man can 
assist and lighten the work of his 
partner. If there is a light wind from 
the right, the bow man should paddle 
on the right and the stern man on 
the left. This will save excessive “J” 
stroking by the stern man. Reverse 
for a wind from the left. 

In a wide left turn going down- 
stream, the stern man, paddling right, 
may use a quarter sweep while the 
bow executes a straight bow stroke. 

A sharp left turn indicates a bow 


rudder left and a series of a quarter 
sweeps right. 

Since all control is relative to one’s 
surroundings, one slacks off on a turn- 
ing stroke as he approaches the new 
course, to eliminate the necessity of 
excessive opposite control for correc- 
tion. Use the opposite strokes for 
right hand turns. 

In paddling downstream with con- 
siderable current, it is wise to stay on 
the inside of the turns to avoid a trip 
through overhanging brush on the 
outside. 

To avoid an obstruction in fast 
water, it may be necessary to move 
the whole canoe sideways. In moving 
right, the bow paddler could use a 
pushover left while the stern paddler 
used a drawstroke right. If the pad- 
dlers were on the opposite side, bow 
would use the draw and stern the 
pushover. 


Another way of moving the canoe 
sideways underway is for the bow- 
man to use a bow rudder and the 
stern-man to put a sharp “hook” on 
the end of his “J” stroke. 


Mild corrections of direction under 
way for the bow-man include: a slight 
draw to change direction to side on 
which he paddles and a quarter sweep 
to alter direction to the side opposite 
the paddle. Canting the paddle during 
the regular bow stroke, either inboard 
or outboard will also accomplish minor 
directional changes. 
vent over-control. 


With this brief and simple lesson, 
and a little practice, you too can learn 
to “paddle your own canoe”, 


With such a simple background of 
training and forehanded preparedness, 
all the secret byways of streams, 
creeks, rivers, springs and lakes in 
Florida are beckoning you to in- 
vestigate and revel in this literal 
“last frontier” of wilderness cruising 
waters. —END 
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SHIMMERING SHAD 


(Continued from Page 6) 





bucks are not nearly so tasty as the 
roe fish. A 4-lb. female would supply 
any average family with a dandy meal. 
Why not RELEASE all the males, and 
keep only enough roe fish to serve a 
purpose? Shad taste better when kept 
alive in the wells found in most rental 
skiffs. If you are driving any distance, 
keep them iced down. These helpful 
hints may help do away with the fool- 
ish, wasted hauls of shad that are 
common practice at Lemon Bluff. 

Incidentally, Dr. A. M. Winchester, 
head of the biology department at 
Stetson University, has identified the 
shad taken by sports fishermen at 
Lemon Bluff as the common, or white, 
shad. This is in contrast to the sporty, 
but relatively undesirable, hickory 
shad, a very close relative, that also 
invades the St. Johns River. 

There are few people in Florida who 
can claim an “angling first.” Webster 
deserves all the laurels for discovering 
and developing shad trolling in the 
DeLand area. In fact, the Junior 


an honorary life member for his work 
along these lines. 


Shad fishermen themselves have 
paid their own particular tribute. 
Webster checked 11 families who ex- 
tended their winter stay at DeLand 
in order to remain and fish for shad. 
No wonder his townsmen are happy 
about their new “Industry.” No won- 


der they are so enthusiastic about 
the Annual Silver Shad Tournament, 
an event that took place this year 
on March 28. 

There’s one thing that has not yet 
been attempted to any degree. That’s 
casting for shad, instead of trolling. 
If you locate a school that offers fast 
action, why not try sinking a fly? 
Better still, why not a lead-headed 
spinning lure, say one with white 
bucktail trim? Perhaps you’ll not only 
win first prize during the tournament, 
but you may also start a refinement 
of what already is a dandy sport. 


Shad fishing in Florida is so new 
that there are no holds barred in the 
line of technique. Anything goes for 
the shimmering silver streaks of 
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Kilgore Hardware Store 


8440 Nebraska Ave. Tampa, Fla. 


HARDWARE—AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


FINE LINE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Shakespeare Reels and Rods 
All Types of Lures 





FRASER’S BOAT DOCK 


Maximo Point, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Good Fishing at Fraser’s Boat Dock 
GOOD BOATS $1.00 
SHRIMP 6 Dozen $1.00 





ROBERT'S FISH CAMP 


6501—3lst Street, South Maximo Point 
ST, PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
BOATS & BAIT 


Boats $1.00 per day. Bait Shrimp 6 dozen 
for $1.00. 24 Hour Service. 


Kennedy's Supply Company 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLORIDA 
HARDWARE — MARINE SUPPLIES 
General Assortment of Fishing Tackle 


TELEPHONE 2591 
for information pertaining to fishing 





Hatchers General Store 


On US #19 Hudson, Florida 


GROCERIES, MEAT, GAS, FISHING 
TACKLE, DRY GOODS, HARDWARE 


Complete Line of Picnic Supplies 





HERB & SALLY'S 
SANDWICH SHOP 


Located on US 19 at Hudson, Florida, 
in the Heart of Fishing territory. 


SHELL GAS & ACCESSORIES 


We cater to Sportsmen 


Packer Motor Company 


Crystal River, Florida 
TELEPHONE 2441 


HARDWARE — MARINE SUPPLIES — 
FISHING TACKLE 








Lake Padgetts Gift Shop 


LAND O’LAKES, FLA. 
Route 1, Box 105, Tampa, Fla. 
Variety Store, Coffee Shop, Service Station. 
Fishing Tackle, Bait, Fishing Licenses sold 
here. Located 18 miles North of Tampa on 
U0, 8. #41. 







Paul A. Seib, Rt. #1, Box 153 
Brooksville, Fla. 
LET’S MEET AT 


GOWERS CORNER 


Intersection of US #41 and State Rd. #52. 
Under New Management. Fishing Licenses, 
Tackle and Bait with Refreshments. 
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ROSCOE’S “Rexall DRUGS 


R. B. HENDERSON, Prop. 


Phone 3431 New Port Richey, Fla. 


LET’S GO FISHING 
Folks you have no idea how much more pleas- 
ure you can get out of a fishing trip by 
using the Fisherman’s Pal to handle the boat 
for casting, instead of oars or paddle. Weight 
734 lb. no trouble to carry. Price $30.00. Yes, 
it is made of tempered aluminum. 


MARTINS’ FISH TAIL PROPELLOR 
6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HENRY WEST & SON 
4001 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 33-0121 P. O. Box 7096 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
Hardware and Fishing Tackle 
WE DELIVER 


GEM HILL MOTEL 
US #41 
BROOKSVILLE, FLA. 
Eight units all electrically heated and modern 
Cabins, located 34 mile south of 


beautiful Weekiwachee Springs. 
GOOD FOOD AVAILABLE 


MICHIGAN COURT 


MODERN HEATED CABINS 


TRAILER PARKING GOOD FOOD 
CITIES SERVICE PRODUCTS 


We are located in the heart of best fishing 
in Florida on US #41, three miles north of 
Brooksville, Florida. 


MAXIMO BOAT BASIN, 
5950—34th Street South 
Telephone 12302 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


MAXIMO BOAT BASIN AND 
MARINE SERVICE 


HAWN’S FISH HOUSE 


New Port Richey, Florida 
GULF FISHING TRIPS ABOARD 


THE DOCUMENTED BOAT ERNESTINE 
$3.00 Per Person 


“NO FISH—NO PAY” 


Lake Front Cottage For Sale 


On Largest Lake in Pasco County 
All Modern—Good Location—Good Fishing 


CHARLES F. SLATER 
P. O. Box 332 Zephyrhills, Florida 


CAMP WEST 


Route 2, Box 1, Dunnellon, Fla. 


Vacation at Camp West where fish bite the 
best. On back waters of Famous Withlacoo- 
chee River. Modern two bedroom cottages. 
For reservation write Arthur J. Koerth. 


COMPLETE FISHING SERVICE 
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IT'S THE SURF FOR ME 


(Continued from Page 11) 


so of lead, bait, hooks and leaders sail- 
ing far out over the waves. 

It sounds difficult, but it’s compar- 
atively simple. Anyone, young or old, 
male or female, sickly or healthy, can 
learn to cast simply by watching a 
surf caster in action and then trying 
out a similar cast on a lonely expanse 
of beach, away from your neighbors, 
friends, family and enemies. 

But enough of this talk. If you 
really want to go surf fishing, put 
your hand in mine for a moment and 
let’s go down to the surf. 

Clothes? Don’t be silly! Wrap a 
towel around your waist, for all I 
or anyone else cares. One of the beau- 
ties of surf fishing is that nobody 
cares much what you wear or do. 

Tackle? That’s easy. A borrowed 
surf reel loaded with 9-thread linen 
line, a home-made calcutta rod, a hunk 
of No. 9 steel leader wire, two 5/0 
hooks, and a 5-oz. lead sinker is all 
that you need this trip. Anything more 
in the line of tackle is a waste of time 
and pocketspace. 

Ready? Then let’s begone to the 
surf. 

You can always tell when you near 
the surf. It fills the very air about 
you. Its voice beats in your ears. 
Its salty tang pinches at your nostrils 
and the back of your throat. Its bril- 
liant coloring dims the eyesight. 


Ahh, the Surf! The beautiful roll- 
ing, pounding surf, capped with white 
and greened with bits of seaweed. 

But it’s no use to start surf fishing 
until you’ve walked the expanse of 
lonely beach for a while, looking for 
a good spot in which to start. As you 
walk, the clean sand grits under your 
shoes and plucks at your heels. The 
strong seabreeze buffets you off 
course so that, when you turn around 
to look back on your long, lonely 
tracks, it reminds you of the wander- 
ing path of a Saturday-night reveler. 

And, likely as not, Mother Sea gets 
in the first licks of battle by sending 
her rollicking surf up to lick at your 


_ankles.as you dreamily gaze about you. 


Well, no need to worry about that. 
You’ll be wet to the tops of your towel 
before you’re through with this day. 

Purpose of the preliminary walk up 
the beach is to study the surf closely 
so that you have a fair idea of where 


the fish are located, or might be lo- 
cated. This is a good trick, if you can 
do it. The trouble is that, as a surf 
caster, you are at the mercy of the 
elements. You are matching wits with 
Nature, herself. Every thing about 
you—the wind, surf, sand, tide, and 
sky, and all the living creatures in 
them—have an immediate effect on 
whether or not you will catch fish 
today. 

Most surf-men favor the period of 
time running from late incoming tide 
through high tide to early outgoing 
tide, especially when this occurs in 
the early morning or late evening. 

Condition of the very water before 
you is also important. Best signs of 
all is to see a brisk surf which has a 
fair amount of whitecaps and frothy 
water, and a minimum of roiled sand 
and seaweeds. If you should also 
chance to see small baitfish, shrimps, 
snails or seaworms in such water, you 
are in luck, for this is a place where 
the gamefish may line up for chow 
at high tide. 

The wind should be from behind 
you, or from either side, to make cast- 
ing easier. You have to be a pretty 
good surf-man to catch fish in the 
face of a strong wind from the sea. 

While you’re walking along, watch 
for wrecks, reefs, rocks and other ob- 
structions in the water that might 
give cover to fish. Also keep an eye 
on the seabirds, such as gulls, peli- 
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cans and terns, for they often spot 
schools of fish and bait long before 
they are visible to your feeble eyes. 
When the gulls start shrieking, swoop- 
ing and diving over the water, you 
can bet your towel that there’s a school 
of baitiish there, and beneath will be 
a pack of hungry gamefish at work on 
their prey. 


Above all, look at the bottom of the 
water, which, oddly enough, is done 
by looking at the top of the water. 
Dark bluish water usually means deep 
water, while pale greenish water 
means shallow water. High waves 
break up into combers when passing 
over a Shallow spot, but remain about 
the same height when passing over 
deep holes. Riptides and whirlpools 
show that two or more opposing cur- 
rents of water are meeting at that 
point, and, more than likely, are scoop- 
ing out a deep hole where big fish 
love to rest as they wait for their 
lunch to come swimming along. 


Enough of the lessons! Now for the 
bait. Surf fishing is cheap—we pick 
our bait from the bountiful bosom of 
Nature today. Wait, now, for a high 
wave to wash up and over the beach. 
As it receeds, quickly follow it down. 
See that little dark gadget tumbling 
over and over along the sand? That, 
dear friend, is a sandflea. Not a sand- 
fly, which is an almost invisible insect 
that bites like blue blazes, but a sand- 
flea, about a quarter of an inch wide, 
which is easily seen and incapable of 
biting. It actually looks like a flea, if 
you have an active imagination. It’s a 
crustacean, like a crab, and just about 
the finest bait possible for attracting 
a pompano, whiting, or even the slash- 
ing bluefish. 


Pick him up fast before he disap- 


pears into the wet sand. String him 
on your hook, like a bead on a wire. 
If you catch a whiting on him, we’ll 
have us some big bait, and if you 
manage to catch a bluefish on it, 
we'll feed bits of the blue’ back to his 
cannibal brothers. If we had money 
in our pocket, we could use mullet, 
menhaden, shrimp, crabs, eels, or any 
other salt-water bait. 


But we don’t, so we’ll use a sandflea, 
which is free for the picking. 

Are you ready to cast? Well, wait 
just a minute, and let me say that you 
can catch anything while you’re surf 
casting. You may hook a little whiting, 
a huge shark, a flat-sided flounder, a 
sharp-toothed bluefish, a _ line-sided 
snook, a husky snapper, or any other 
denizen of the sea. I’ve even heard tell 
of one surf-man who landed a 3'%-ft. 
sailfish near Daytona Beach, but I 
don’t know whether we should believe 
that or not. At any rate, one of the 
best features of surfing is that you 
can catch, and probably will catch, 
anything that swims. 

All right, now make your first cast, 
long or short, as you will. Now wait... 

What? Something hit your bait? 
Hit like an express train on a down- 
hill grade? Taking off like a stuck 
duck? 

Brother, that’s a bluefish! No other 
fish in the world hits like that. Feel 
that long surf rod buck and twist in 
your hands? Hear that reel shrilling 
its song of battle? Feel the heat of 
the line as it whistles out from under 
your thumb. 

That’s all, Buddy. You’re hooked, 
whether you land that blue’ or not. 
You’ve got a bad case of surf fever, 
and you deserve every bit of it. 

I’ll be seeing you at the surf from 
now on, any day, any time. —END 








OUR WASTE IN WILDLIFE 
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are used to improve hunting and fish- 
ing conditions. The automobile has 
also been a great enemy to wildlife. 
It has enabled more people to hunt 
and fish by speeding up travel. 
Even with government restrictions 
on seasons and limits, and shooting 
regulations, the supply of game is 
still dwindling. Every season, there 
seems to be less game than the last. 
This is because there are still some 
selfish few individuals who are not 
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willing to comply with the rules of 
the game. They hunt out of season; 
they kill illegal deer and turkey. They 
hunt at night when a blinding light 
paralyzes their prey. . .not giving it 
a chance for survival. They violate 
bag limits and hunt on preserves. 
They are stealing from you and from 
me... because the game law violator 
is a thief!!! They are taking away 
from you and me the hunting and 
fishing that is ours...and our chil- 
dren’s...and their children’s. 

In spite of these regulations that 
have been set up, and in spite of the 
wardens who have been sworn in to 
enforce these regulations, they are be- 
ing violated every day... in multiple. 





SPORT'S CENTER 


FLORIDA’S FINEST BASS FISHING 
DUNNELLON, FLORIDA 


Phone 9109—Gulf Products—Fishing Tackle 
MERCURY MOTORS 
Cabins—Guides—Boats—Bait—Motors 


Blue Cabin Fish Camp 
Route 1, Box 171, Dade City, Fla. 


Located on beautiful Lake Pasadena 


BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
AVAILABLE 








McElroys Repair Shop 
Inverness, Florida 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 


Sales & Service—Boats—Machine Work 
and Welding 







“If we can’t fix it, throw it away’’ 





LEE’S LODGE 
PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA 
Finest Modern Cottages, all Electric Kitchens, 
Tile Floors, Innerspring Mattresses, Twin Beds 


Restaurant—Boats—Motors and Bait 
Dayton L. Fulghum, Owner & Operator 


BUSHNELL 2927 





BILL‘’S CAMP 


LAKE PANASOFFKEE, FLORIDA 
MODERN COTTAGES e FINE FISHING 


PHONE BUSHNELL 2051 
W. P. Shofner, Owner 


CROWN DINETTE 


Open 24 hours, Private Cabins, Meals, Good 


Coffee. Our Hobby HOME MADE PIES. 
2 MILES NORTH OF BROOKSVILLE, 
FLORIDA, ON US 41. 


Standard Products 





BROOKSVILLE LUMBER 
& SUPPLY COMPANY 
BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA 
Kiln Dried Lumber, Building Materials, 








Pittsburgh Paints, Hardware, Plumbing 






Supplies, J. D. Feeds and Fertilizer. 





ACME HARDWARE 
HERNANDO, FLORIDA 
Fishing license and full supply of tackle. 
General assortment of all types of Bait. 


Hardware and General Building Supplies. 





CASEY’S CORNER 


HUDSON, FLORIDA 
US 19 & State Road 52 Tel. 8362 


GOOD FOOD — CLEAN. CABINS 
GAS & OIL 


Be sure to stop—In Heart of Fishing Country 
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If this condition continues vw exist, all 
wildlife will be mere pictures in his- 
tory books in a few years, and the only 
live animals will be found in zoos. 


Additional legislation must be pass- 
ed to provide for and protect our wild 
friends. More game wardens must be 
hired to reduce the number of viola- 
tions ... more and better equipment 
must be secured. More preserves must 
be established for the restoration of 
game animals to places where they 
have become scarce. Most important, 
sportsmen must be educated in con- 
servation, and made to realize that 
they hurt only themselves when they 
take advantage of wildlife. 


We are fast improving our game 
department to the restoracion of wild 
life since the department has expand- 
ed. The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission of Fiorida now employs 
170 game wardens. According to the 
Director, Coleman Newman, we need 
at least 250. The department has 75 
radio units in operation... 150 is a 
minimum for efficient operation in 
Florida. Mr. Newman casts some hope 
in the automotive and water transpor- 
tation field. He feels that the 100 
boats, 150 jeeps, trucks and cars which 
the commission operates are suffici- 
ent. We hope these needs will be pro- 
vided for at the next term of the 
legislature. Then the rest will be up 
to us... the sportsmen of Leon County 
... of Florida, and of the World. We 
must and we will stop game law vio- 
lations. 


There are several ways this may be 
accomplished : 


1. By educating sportsmen through 
clubs. 


2. By enlarging our understaffed 
and underequipped Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


3. By increasing fines and giving 
prison sentences to those who 
will not abide by game laws. 


Though conditions for game _ in- 
crease have not been the best possible, 
if we sportsmen will learn to cooperate 
with game-law enforcement officers, 
rather than work against them, we 
will enjoy an ever increasing supply 
of game and fish, as well as laying 
the foundation for a great game re- 
plenishing program... 

SPORTSMEN... IT’S UP TO US. 

—END 
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WHITE DEER was bagged by W. H. Peterson, Panama City, while hunting near Rocky 
Creek, east of Niceville. Deer was not a true albino, but merely a sport, according to Edwin 
L. Tyson, wildlife biologist (shown above with deer). The ghost-like animal weighed 55 Ibs. 
drawn, and had a 4-point rack. Three such deer were reported killed on Eglin Field Reserva- 
tion during recent hunting season. (U. S. Army Air Force Photo.) 





eS See 


BLACK BEAR weighing 300 Ibs. was shot by R. E. Free, Clermont, while hunting near Lake 
Tracey in Lake County just one day before close of hunting season, according to Wildlife 
Officer A. P. Bauknight. Present for weighing-in were, left to right: Standing—Free; Euclid 
Parker and Ed Jones, Paisley; Mrs. R. E. Free, Clermont; Charles Jones, Paisley. Kneeling— 
Charles Park, Paisley; Lamar Adams, Umatilla. 


SPORTSMAN’S PARK RIDDLES MOTOR COURT 
INN & MOTEL INVERNESS, FLORIDA 


INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
ON ROUTE 41 


On US 41, 2 miles north of Inverness, near 
Tsala-Apopka Lake. Telephone 3262. Ys mile from Lake Tsala-Apopka 


Modern Motel, Restaurant. Reasonable 
rates. Fishing and Hunting Licenses. MORE Se Ca aa ee 
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Mrs. Maude Webb 
Passes at Tampa 
Home March 20th 


Mrs. Maude Mayo Webb, 64, of Jackson- 
ville and Tampa, passed away March 20 at 
her Tampa home after protracted illness. 

Born in Richmond, Ga., Mrs. Webb had 
lived in Florida 30 years and was a member 
of the First Methodist Church. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Tampa with the Rev. 
Forest E. Church officiating. 

She is survived by three children, Mrs. 
Julia Raineri, Tampa; Cecil M. Webb, 
Chairman of the Game and Fresh Water 


Fish Commission, Tampa; and Ray E. Webb, 


Tallahassee. 


Silver Anniversary 
Observed By Oldest 
Conservation Group 


Florida’s oldest conservation organization, 
the Florida Audubon Society, observed its 
50th Anniversary March 3, rounding -out a 
half century of its work in protecting wild- 
life. 

In its special field, the Society has render- 
ed a great service to its state. In the first 
decade of its existence, it carried on the 
fight, almost single-handed, for preservation 
of the rare plumage birds then threatened 
with extinction. In time, its efforts stirred the 
interest of those in official circles, and is 
credited with bringing about the first State 
Game Commission. 

Officials and members of the State Socie- 


ty observed the anniversary by mapping out 


a program for another year of usefulness. 
Part of its efforts will be devoted to in- 
creasing active and supporting member- 
ships, it was stated. 


Ill Old Lady‘s Plea 
For Fish Dinner Is 
Granted By Dequine 


A gravely ill old lady who had no one 
to go fishing for her received the fish 
dinner she craved. The fish, a plump bream, 
was taken from the laboratory tanks of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The woman, Mrs. Oliver C. Ward, Talla- 
hassee, was on a Salt-free diet, so she could 
not eat a seafood meal, and fresh-water fish 
cannot be bought or sold. Mrs. Ward, suf- 
fering from a heart ailment, said that she 
had been unable to have her desire satisfied. 

Her daughter asked the Commission for 
help, and John F. Dequine, chief fisheries 
biologist, promptly fulfilled the request from 
the tanks which line his office. 
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—— OG ldlife Trading Post 





The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed tor SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED FISHING 
CAMP on Lake Apopka. Four Cottages, 
one duplex, one Restaurant, sixteen 
boats, seven motors, docks—citrus trees. 
Priced $37,000.00, will yield twenty five 
per cent on investment. Third cash, bal- 
ance terms. W. G. Talton & Son, East 
4th Street, Apopka, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT'S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.50. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. 
Prepaid.—_GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIP- 
LEY, FLORIDA. 


EARTHWORMS: Domesticated hybrids, 
soil builders, fish-bait, propagation. Ask 
for free literature. Williams Hatchery, 
1121 N.W. 51st St., Miami 37, Fla. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


CHIXS, EGGS — Now booking orders 
for March, April, May and June delivery. 
Eggs .25 each, $23.50 hundred — Chixs 
.60 each, $50.00 hundred. — Herbert 
Meadows, Rt. 3, Box 495, Ocala, Florida. 
Phone 5013 Black. 








STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 3) 





KEY DEER 
I have been a regular reader of your 
magazine, although I have never subscribed, 


which I am now going to do. I am especially 


interested in animal and reptile life of the 
world, and your magazine gives wonderful 
descriptive articles on Florida birds and 
beasts. I read the bloody tale of the tiny 
Key Deer (January, 1951) and the Ever- 
glades Kite. It is pitiful to know that we 
Floridians are the cause of destruction of 
so many of God’s beautiful creatures. 
I am a pupil in Memorial Senior High 
School. 
PATRICK ELLIOT 
Orlando 


ST. JOHNS MARSHES 

. .am a duck hunter and have watched 
St. Johns marshes for 15 years. Game Com- 
mission closes huge area to let ’gators, frogs 
and fish grow back, which is all fine and 
dandy, but some land owner or tomato 
farmer moves in and drains and dikes a 
couple of thousand acres of this very marsh. 
Now which do you think does the most 
damage: 15 airboats and hunters, or the 
farmer who has drained a large tract and 


destroyed forever large breeding and feed- 
ing grounds? 


Our marshes are disappearing, if you 
don’t believe it make a survey west of Mel- 
bourne and see for yourself. These people 
(farmers) are killing off and destroying our 
wildlife faster than an army of hunters. 
Isn’t there something that can be done about 
this? I would like to know if you people are 
aware of these facts and if there is any way 
to preserve the marshes? 


GEORGE H. LANIER 
Melbourne 


HERE’S HOW 


Just a note to tell you how much I en- 
joyed reading Ross Allen’s article “Here’s 
How” in the February issue. I have also 
enjoyed all the articles on “Know Your 
Reptiles.” 

RANDY SMITH 
Greenville, S. C. 


EVEN A NEWSPAPERMAN 
I consider FLORIDA WILDLIFE worth 


a buck of any man’s dough, even a news- 
paperman’s. So herewith please find my 
check for a year’s subscription. 


Jim Hurley 
Rod & Gun Editor — 


NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR 
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Organizing a Tournament 


In order to create and maintain in- 
terest in fishing, the St. Petersburg 
Winter Fishing Tournament was spon- 
sored by the St. Petersburg Rod and 
Gun Club. 3 

The idea, first originated by Al. N. 
Taber in 1949, did not become an 
active plan until Taber became presi- 
dent of the Rod and Gun Club, in 
1950, and appointed John W. Gardner 
as chairman of the tournament com- 
mittee. 


The committee first contacted all boat and bait 
dealers. These agreed to sponsor a booklet listing 
the rules, places to fish, fishing camps and party 
boats taking part, measuring stations, measure 
masters, and other information valuable to con- 
testants. 


No prizes or cash donations were solicited, but 
many sporting goods stores, hardware companies, 
tackle dealers, and boat operators offered their 
contributions. 


A nominal entry fee of 50¢ was set in order to 
attract a large number of entries from all types of 
fishermen. Because of this low entry fee, the tourna- 
ment was dubbed “The Poor Boys’ Tournament.” 
Each entrant received a booklet free of charge. 


Tournament dates were set from January 1, 1951, 
through March 31, 1951. Weekly prizes were given 
for five species of fish selected by the judges from 
an approved list of 16 species. In addition, grand 
tournament prizes were awarded to the winners in 
each of the 16 classes. 


Awards were made every Tuesday night at the 
clubhouse. Large crowds attended these meetings, 
and many new members joined the club as well as 
the tournament. Guest speakers included Bob 
Becker, Chicago Tribune, and other men prominent 
in the sports circle. Movies were shown, and free 
refreshments served. Conservation was particularly 
stressed at every meeting. 





Charlie Kruse 


Rules were kept as simple as pos- 
sible, and included: 

1. Only persons excluded were 
judges and those who derived all or 
part of their living from the fishing 
industries. 

2. A membership card had to be 
obtained by each entrant before a fish 
was caught. 

3. All fish had to be taken on con- 
ventional tackle—no spears, nets, etc. 

4, Fish were measured from tip of 
nose to fork of tail. This eliminated trouble over 
weights and disputed scales. In a previous tourney, 
held by another organization, weights were used 
and there were many protests, some scales were 
found to be incorrect by several pounds. 

5. Salt-water fish eligible were: Trout, redfish, 
bluefish, mackerel, black grouper, red grouper, red 
snapper, snook, flounder, sheepshead and mangrove 
snapper. Fresh-water species included black bass, 
crappie, perch, bream, and shellcrackers. 

6. All entries were certified by a measuremaster 
at one of the 28 measuring stations. 

Certified registration cards were filled out and 
mailed to tournament headquarters not later than 
48 hours after a fish was caught. Winners were 
selected by three judges, and notified when their 
prizes would be awarded. 

Very little difficulty was encountered in staging 
this tournament. It was noted that more people 
were fishing, and more fish were caught, than during 
any previous year. Part of the educational program 
of the tournament was: “Release all small trout,” 
and “Keep only enough to eat.” 

Perhaps there are other cities and clubs in Florida 
which are interested in running similar tournaments 
this year, or next year. If so, information may be 
obtained from Charlie Kruse, St. Petersburg Inde- 
pendent, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Outdoor Columnist 





Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 
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HUNTERS .... FISHERMEN 


Heres Dinner Ju Your Pocket!! 


Easy to Carry SIMPLE 


* COOKING DIRECTIONS 
Simple to Cook Pour contents into 4 cups boiling 
w water. Add 2 tablespoons butter, 
In Cellophane Package 2 teaspoons salt. Boil 1% min- 
se utes. Stir once. Cover tightly and 
Tasty and Filling reduce to very low heat for 20 
minutes. 
as oe 
Cooks in Can or Pot This package makes 8 servings 
she of delicious Spanish Yellow Rice 
2 Dinner. 
Stays with You te 
5 CONTENTS 


Rice, spices, seasoning and color 
added. 


PANISH YELLOW RICE DINNER 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE GROCERY 


Healthful @ Good 








CE-PEAS-BEANS-FLOUR-SY RUP 








DIXIE LILY MILLING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1376 Tampa, Florida 
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Part of magnificent 
PARADISE POINT 
taken from inland 
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at CRYSTAL RIVER 
on U.S. Highway 19 
one hour north of TAMPA 






CRYSTAL 
RIVER 








Partial view 
of PARADISE POINT 
—~ from the river 
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a ae THERE'S something new under the Flor- 
Pea ida sun... the finest, most luxurious resort 


of its kind in the nation! On the interior you 
SEY live in an atmosphere equal to the Waldorf. 
Outdoors you are in one of the world’s most 
famous fishing and hunting grounds. Paradise 
Point is newer than tomorrow . . . open for 
your inspection and reservations. Here’s a sight 
you won't want to miss ... be sure to see it! 


turmshed in the finest 
most modern manner 


® rates to: 


— = 


ep 
_. 
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WN 
cr 
~ 
or 
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wen 


_.. SAM PICKARD, owner 





Fishing is fine at Paradise Point 


Sem e See eR SSSESBSER SSS awa a 


RONNIE GREEN, Manager, 
Paradise Point @ Crystal River, 
; send your new color folder a 
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STATE CAPITOL 


TALLAHASSEE, 


FLA. 






